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The Minister for External Affairs points out that some of the most 
important achievements in the Council of Europe have been due 
to Irish initiative 


lreland’s Record in 


World Affairs. 


LIAM COSGRAVE, T.D. 


T is a mistake to assume that 

modern Irish nationalism has 

roots in an isolationist mentality. 
We cannot forget that the birth of 
the present Irish State owes perhaps 
as much to the pressure of world 
(particularly American) opinion as 
to the sacrifices of those who shed 
their blood for it at home. 

Ireland became a member of the 
League of Nations at the earliest 
opportunity. We undertook to co- 
operate in every effort calculated to 
give effect to its ideals. Ireland also 
threw itself whole-heartedly into the 
work of the International Labour 


Organisation. 


We ratified the majority of the 
Conventions prepared by these 
bodies. In 1931-33, Ireland was on 
the Council of the League. 

While our war-time neutrality 
was an isolating factor, it enabled 
Mr. Sean Lester, an Ulster Protes- 
tant, who was our permanent dele- 
gate to the League and who was 
then Acting Secretary-General of 
the League, to preserve its archives 
and structures. Mr. Lester kept alive 
most of the humanitarian and social 
functions established by League 
Conventions which were taken over 
by the United Nations. 

Another Irishman, Mr. Edward 


Condensed from a lecture 
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Phelan, accomplished the almost 
impossible task of enabling the In- 
ternational Labour Organisation to 
survive the Second World War. 

Ireland was the first member of 
the British Commonwealth to 
accredit a Minister Plenipotentiary 
to a foreign State and to appoint a 
permanent representative to the 
League of Nations at Geneva. She 
took a leading réle in close co-opera- 
tion with Canada in the League, at 
Imperial Conferences, and at other 
international meetings, to develop 
the freedom of individual members 
of the Commonwealth, and it is 
largely due to Ireland’s work that 
the Commonwealth structure be- 
came flexible enough to allow India 
and Pakistan to remain in it today. 

Through the International Red 
Cross, by donations ‘of food, cloth- 
ing and medical supplies, we contri- 
buted to the alleviation of post-war 
difficulties in Europe. 

For nine years the veto of Soviet 
Russia excluded Ireland from the 
United Nations Organisation. 

The number of countries with 
which we maintain direct diplo- 
matic relations has increased from 
eight to eighteen, and the number 
of States accrediting representatives 
to the President is now twenty as 
compared with six before the war. 

Of the ten great specialised 
agencies of the United Nations, Ire- 
land is a member of seven. (Two 
of these are pre-1939 bodies like 
the International Labour Organisa- 
tion.) We are founder-members of 
the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation and of the World 
Meteorological Organisation and the 


International Telecommunications 
Union. 

As an agricultural country, it is 
natural that Ireland should play a 
prominent part in the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation. 

The Irish Government has scru- 
pulously fulfilled its obligations to 
the International Labour Organisa- 
tion. 

Indeed, the provisions of many 
International Labour Organisation 
Conventions merely define rights 
already enjoyed under our Consti- 
tution, such as in the case of two 
Conventions we ratified in 1955, 
(1) concerning the freedom of asso- 
ciation and protection of the right 
to organise, and (2) the application 
of the principles of the right to or- 
ganise and collective bargaining. 

We regret that these rights have 
not been accorded to all our fellow- 
countrymen, since Britain has ex- 
cluded the Six-County Area from 
her ratification of the first-men-- 
tioned Convention. 

Ireland is also an active member 
of some twenty-three international 
organisations of an inter-govern- 
mental character and of about 
twenty organisations of a partially 
governmental character. 

Our membership in the United 
Nations reflects a major aspect of 
Ireland’s dle im _ international 
affairs—the Council of Europe, of 
which we are founder-members. 

Of the ten Conventions prepared 
by the Council, we have signed and 
ratified all but one—a record not 
exceeded even by States who pro- 
fess belief in advanced forms of 
European co-operation such as the 
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members of the European Coal and 
Steel Community. 

In the Assembly, we have four 
representatives and four substitutes. 
One of them was unanimously 
elected a Vice-President of the 
Assembly and, of the eleven com- 
mittees set up by the Assembly, two 
have appointed Irish delegates as 
Rapporteurs. 

One of the most important 
achievemerits of the Council has 
been the Convention and Protocol 
on Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms, in the formation of 
which the Irish delegation played a 
major rdle. 

For it was due to their efforts 
that the right of private property, 
the right of parents to educate their 
children in conformity with their 
own religious and philosophical con- 
victions and the right to hold free 
elections by secret ballot, were in- 
cluded in the Protocol. 

Our ideals in international affairs 
are basically the same Christian 
ideals as those we expressed when 
we entered the League of Nations. 
Most of them are enshrined in our 
Constitution. 


Correction, Please 


IN WORLD AFFAIRS. 5 


Although circumstances have 
forced upon us a policy of military 
neutrality, Ireland is not and cannot 
be neutral in the issue between 
Communism and Democracy. 

Our geographical position, our 
history, our religion, our cultural 
heritage link us with the West. 

We have entered into the United 
Nations in the same spirit as we 
entered the League of Nations. Our 
attitude is not “ What can we get 
out of the United Nations?” but 
“ What can we put into the United 
Nations?” 

As long as the Great Powers find 
it mecessary to co-operdte in the 
United Nations, they must take the 
views of small nations into account. 

In this, the réle played by a small 
nation is not so much a question of 
its power in terms of economic 
wealth or military strength but its 
moral culture, the value of its ideals 
and its ability to turn these ideals 
into realities. Any vote in the 
General Assembly is a moral re- 
sponsibility, and the Irish Govern- 
ment will decide upon its vote in 
accordance with the Christian prin- 
ciples of justice and charity. 


MS°8. Patrick J. Ryan, Chief of U.S. Army Chaplains, told 
President Syngman Rhee of Korea during a Far East 
tour that he had heard Koreans were called “ the Irish of the 


Orient.” 


The Korean President replied: “Absolutely not. The Irish 


are the Koreans of Europe.” 


—The Tidings. 


QNE announcer put it this way: “And now to conclude our 
programme of Christmas carols, our guest star will sing 
*O Come, All Ye Faithful,’ by Adeste Fideles.” 


—American Mercury. 
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An Irishman living in California suggests 
that Ireland could play a vital part in 
the atomic world 


A Cause to 
Work For 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 


LE is sometimes charged against 
us Irish exiles that we see the 

old country through rose-coloured 
glasses. 

It would be foolish to claim that 
a man’s estimate of his own mother 
can be wholly impartial; to that 
extent we must admit bias. On the 
other hand, we are in an unusually 
advantageous position to judge Ire- 
land and her problems in the wider 
— of the world and its prob- 

Ireland is presented with a unique 
opportunity, the like of which she 
has not known for many centuries 
and which no other country knows 
today. 

It is the opportunity to repeat 
what Ireland did from the sixth to 
the ninth century, when she Chris- 
tianised the barbarians and laid the 
foundation for a new European civi- 
lisation. 

Are we dreaming or suffering 
from a mighty delusion when we 
believe this? I don’t think so. 

From a material point of view, 
Ireland counts for nothing in to- 
day’s world. How, then, can she re- 
peat the miracle of 1,400 years ago? 
What influence can she bring to 





bear on the world’s history? 

If the world is not destined to end 
in an atomic war, the human spirit 
will reassert itself. 

There are two currents in human 
affairs. By far the stronger is mate- 
rialism, with its twin babies, Com- 
munism and Scientism. The weaker 
current is one of spiritual revival 
carrying those who are convinced 
that science and economics are not 
enough, that the paradise they pro- 
mise would be a hell upon earth. 

That this current is gaining 
strength would seem to be indicated 
by the increasing number of Chris- 
tian books that make the best-seller 
lists and by the popular revulsion 
against scientific nostrums for the 
raising and educating of children. 

One of the best signs of all is 
that people are beginning to read 
poetry again; it used to be taken as 
proof of weak-mindedness to admit 
even a liking for verse. 

It is not easy to describe a trend 
or even to prove that it exists. The 
most that a realist would claim is 
that materialism seems to have 
reached its zenith and is failing to 
fulfil the hopes of its votaries. He 
would not claim that the world is 
ripe for a spiritual renewal, in the 
sense that it has a consciousness of 
its spiritual poverty. 

What seems certain to me is that 
an army of Christian apostles, with 
the crusading spirit of the first 
apostles, would find an entrance into 
many strange places and find many 
unexpected allies. 

And what seems equally certain 
is that Ireland is the only country 
now capable of producing such 
apostles. 


Condensed from The Furrow 
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It is the only country with free- 
dom of action, the majority of whose 
people are practical Catholics. Some 

tholic countries are under Com- 
munist rule, with the Church fight- 
ing for its life; others are so 
occupied with the problem of find- 
ing enough to eat that they can give 
little thought to the work of enlarg- 
ing Christ’s Kingdom. 

In the United States, the Church 
is vigorous and growing in numbers, 
but there’s constant struggle against 
the prevailing atmosphere of mate- 
rialism. missionaries are 
sent in good number to other 
countries, but there’s a growing 
need for more priests, and especially 
more sisters, in the home missions. 

Ireland has none of these handi- 

. She is free, the spiritual atmo- 

ere of the country is strongly 
Christian, and she has an abund- 
ance of vocations. 

Anyone who knows the history of 
Ireland from 1660 to the present 
day will be convinced that the race 
has abounding vitality and a capacity 
for work rare among men. All that 
is needed is a cause, an ideal to live, 
to work and fight for. 

It was not until the beginning of 
this century that Ireland began to 
send missionaries in large numbers 
to pagan lands. Today the spiritual 


Irish Brigade is to be found in every 
country to which entrance is not 
forbidden. 

A problem is to get the intellec- 
tuals, the university graduates, into 
the lay apostolate. 

We know the excuses that are 
usually given: “ Our studies at the 
university and our professional 
work later on took up all our time; 
you don’t expect us to kill our- 
selves.” The same excuses could 
have been offered by university 
students and graduates for failure 
to do their part in Ireland’s fight 
for freedom from 1916 to 1921. But 
they weren’t. 

Similar excuses could be offered 
by Communist professors, doctors, 
dentists in other countries for 
failure to carry out the duties 
assigned to them by the Party. But 
they are not. 

It is really a of how 
much a believes in a cause. 
Where there’s a strong faith sup- 
ported by love, the time and energy 
to do the thing; that have to be 
done will be found. 

It should be Ireland’s ambition to 
see that every man and woman, boy 
and girl who leaves the country 
faces the wide world as an apostle. 
For the world needs all the apostles 
that Ireland can send. 


% 


Qs of the reasons why the Ten Commandments are so 
short and to the point is the fact they were given direct 
and did not come out of committees. 


—H. G. HuTcHEson. 


ALLER: “ Ben Hur? What an odd name for a cat.” 


LittLe Boy: 


“ He was just plain Ben ’til he had kittens.” 
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The casket in the white 
mausoleum 


The Art of 
One-Party Rule 
in the North 


HE Unionist party in Northern 
"T iretand has enjoyed a monopoly 

of power to a degree unrivalled 
in any British country except per- 
haps by the Labour party in 
Queensland. 


The political clock stands at 
1921; to cross to Belfast from 


religious attitudes which have been 
long overlaid elsewhere in Europe. 

Playing for one’s own side forces 
people whose Sunday observance 
would be perfunctory in Britain to 
go to kirk or chapel, convinced that 
the solidarity of the other party in 
going to Mass is making a political 
point against partition. 

Belfast’s bookshops seem each to 
be the propaganda office of a 
missionary sect, in depressing con- 
trast with those of Dublin which 
are catholic, civilised, charming— 
and censored. Graffiti on Belfast 
walls have doctrinal force. 

One by-product of this bigotry is 
Ulster’s low rate of juvenile delin- 
quency, illegitimacy and vicious 
crime. On the other hand, person- 
nel ey of _ Ba factories 
have to eitc arguments 
developing on the production line 








over the validity of Anglican orders 
or the claims of the Roman curia 
must be settled—on pain of dis- 
missal—off the firm’s premises. 

But there are other issues; and 
to the thankful delight of a hope- 
lessly fragmented opposition in 
Stormont, they usually split the 
Unionist party. 

There is first the perennial need 
to reconcile British legislation with 
provincial interests. 

Secondly, there is the conffict 
between left and right wing view- 
points, often at war in the person 
of the same Unionist M.P. sitting 
for a working-class constituency. 

Thirdly, there is the chasm 
between urban and rural interests 
—the latter being far stronger in 
Stormont than in Westminster. 

Thus, for example, when family 
allowances were increased for the 
third and succeeding children in 
Britain, the Northern [Ireland 
government, mindful that Catholics 
have large families, tried to confine 
their own provision to the third 
child only; and great was the glee 
in Orange circles until Protestant 
parents set up a howl that they 
would have, for their taxation, 
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exactly what Britain had, and made 
common cause with the outraged 
Hierarchy in Belfast. 

Such splits never lead to defeats 
in the House. Normally, the govern- 
ment measure is pushed out first; 
then opposition and lobbying 
develop; then the party splits; then 
a compromise is reached privately 
at a parliamentary party members’ 
meeting; finally the government 
Measure is withdrawn or amended 
and passed with the usual Unionist 
majority. 

Sometimes a minister falls in this 
process; it is indeed the one means 
by which the Prime Minister can 
progressively change the cabinet. 
The Prime Minister can himself 
only be eased out of office by a 
palace revolt staged by back- 
benchers 


Behind the party works the 
Orange order with the twofold task 
of keeping the Protestant electorate 
fervent on the basic issue and the 
government aware of threatened 
splits on class issues. 

Perhaps its most important pur- 
pose is by means of mystical rituals 
to maintain the solidarity of 
capitalists, shopkeepers, artisans 
and unemployed. At election time 
and at the tribal festival on July 
12th it takes the populace back to 
1689 and is grateful for an L.R.A. 
raid to lend verisimilitude to the 
proceedings. 

Jokes at. its expense are most 
frequently heard among the grace- 
less Unionist M.P.s at Stormont. 

The real work of an opposition 
is, in fact, done inside the Unionist 
party. The official (anti-partition) 
opposition does not call itself an 


opposition, and on day-to-day affairs 
often does not bother to oppose. 

It does not recognise Stormont as 
a legal parliament and feels it has 
to be careful not to build up any 
impression of doing so. It is left to 
the individual members whether 
they will take their salaries and 
attend, and record their opposition 
in speeches and votes, or record an 
even more implacable opposition by 
not attending at all. 

Protestants argue that the weak- 
ness of the anti-partitionists in 
politics reflects the fact that the 
Catholic voter is being won over to 
Union by the social services, as well 
as by a growing suspicion that life 
in free and theocratic Ireland is not 
all it might be; that, indeed, the 
opposition would be reborn if it 
would only accept Union and fight 
the government as an alternative, 
but loyal government. 

The opposition members do not 
agree; even if they did, they say, 
the British system of single-member 
constituencies puts them in a per- 
manent and hopeless minority. 

Where they might hope to gain 
some limited power—in the field of 
local government where in particu- 
lar areas Catholics heavily predomi- 
nate—they say they are cheated of 
it by gerrymandering. 

They allege not only electoral 
discrimination, but a good deal of 
discrimination in business and in 
the civil service. 

The yg eg comforts _ itself 
with the fact that though Catholics 
are only 35 per cent. of the popu- 
lation, they are 43 per cent. of the 
population under one year old. 
There has, in fact, been no increase 
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in the proportion of Catholics since 
1921; a higher birthrate may be 
offset by a higher emigration rate. 

This balance, if full employment 
is achieved, may not remain; even 
so, demographers think it will take 
fully 100 years for the Catholic 
electorate to exceed 50 per cent. of 
the total—by which time, Protes- 
tants suggest, the south will be so 
depopulated as to present no 
danger. 

The Labour party was extin- 
guished by the election of 1949, but 
it may regain two seats in the next 
election. It does not thrive because 
Catholic Labour cannot be socialist, 
and Protestant Labour is easily 
accused of splitting the partitionist 
vote. 

Unionists claim to have put 
through all the socialism any 
Protestant working family can want, 
and so far it is a valid, if slightly 
hypocritical, claim; it remains to be 
seen what would happen under 
another Labour government. 

Deadlock thus persists, and this 
takes the serious interest out of 
provincial politics. This in turn does 
not make for an able type of provin- 
cial M.P.; finding cabinet ministers 
of any calibre is becoming very 
difficult indeed—so much so that 
the progress made by Northern 
Ireland in the past ten years must 
frankly be largely credited to its 
intelligent civil service. 


The average Ulsterman thinks of 
Stormont as essentially there to 
keep Northern Ireland in the United 
Kingdom—all the more so since 
the Government of Ireland Act, 
1949, gave to the Northern Irish 
parliament, and took away from 
Westminster, the right to decide on 
the status of Northern Ireland. 
This, so to speak, is the casket in 
the white mausoleum which is 
Stormont. 

For the rest, the public considers 
that its provincial M.P.s are well 
paid to pass on the changing British 
way of life as laid down progres- 
sively by Westminster legislation 
with as little variation and as few 
vapours as possible. The Catholic 
sees it singly 0 as the headquarters 


of a y-organised one-party 
state in which he has no chance at 
all 


This is bad for Northern Ireland, 
because clearly Stormont has an 
important task besides that of keep- 
ing Irish politics out of Westmin- 
ster. Devolution, as this analysis 
shows, is not a rubber stamp. It is 
still, economically if not politically, 
an unsolved problem. 

Stormont needs to be free to 
assess Northern Ireland’s situation 
in the light of facts rather than 
religious passion. For a time is 
coming when solutions will have to 
be faced more radical than any yet 
tried 


GETING married is a serious matter for a girl; not getting 
married is even more serious. 


He™Manrty is divided into two classes: 
and those in the soup. 


—NICHOLAS BENTLEY. 


those in the swim 
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The Proper Bostonians are a race 


They are frozen in 


apart. 
etiquette. One of them has said of themselves: “ We have 
customs but no manners” 


My Homage to 


America 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


N St. Patrick’s morning cight 
years ago, I sailed on the 
George Washington from New 
York to Cobh and, alas, missed by 
an hour the Irish parade in that city 
which, I understand, is a sight to 


Patrick’s Day, I reckon I have 
visited twenty-nine States. 

I can roughly divide my memories 
into four categories: New England, 
the Middle and Far Wests, the 
Deep South, and New York itself. 

I suppose for sudden, dramatic 
effect the visitor should first strike 
the States at New York itself, 
steaming up the Hudson, passing on 
your right the deplorable Statue of 


cl | inna e 


IS is the first of a series of 

four articles in which the 
distinguished playwright and 
Abbey Theatre director will give 
his impressions of America and 
the Americans. 
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Liberty and being suddenly stricken 
speechless by the fantastic silhou- 
ette to the north-west, the famous 
New York sky-scraping sky-line. 

I wasn’t lucky enough to have 
that experience, for when, in Sep- 
tember, 1911, the Abbey Company 
and I boarded the liner Zealandia 
at Queenstown (as we called it then) 
we were bound for Boston, which 
we reached after a rippleless ten- 
day voyage. 

Boston is Boston, New England 
is New England, and, thank good- 
ness, there is nothing like it in the 
States. I say “ thank goodness ” not 
because it is very good or very bad, 
but because it is unique. 

Forty years ago to our Irish eyes 
it seemed a place of hustle and 
bustle, but its bustling and hustling 
was a mill-pond compared to the 
life we encountered later in Chicago 
and New York. 


Condensed from a Radio Eireann talk 
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But on that first visit to Boston 
— it lasted for six weeks—I did not 
really get to know Boston, get to 
know the Proper Bostonians. I was 
working too hard and living too 
humbly. I tried and almost suc- 
ceeded in living—I mean eating— 
on a dollar a day. 

The Proper Bostonians are a race 
apart. They are frozen in etiquette. 
One of them has said of them- 
selves: “ We have customs but no 
manners.” Their contemporaries 
are still Emerson, Thoreau, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne and Long- 
fellow. They are cultured—heavens, 
are they not! They attend, at least 
their womenfolk do, innumerable 
lectures and concerts. 

Last time I was there I was early 
for a luncheon date and I waited for 
half an hour in the foyer of one of 
the city’s oldest and most respect- 
able hotels. Ladies were passing to 
and fro on the way to their apart- 
ments or to a luncheon appoint- 
ment. 

It was winter-time and the heavy 
“mantles” (that is the only term 
for them), the thick stockings, the 
“sensible shoes”, the shapeless 
brown felt hats must be seen to be 
believed. 

Probably it was Friday and they 
were bound after lunch for Sym- 
phony, that weekly concert which 
is the high-spot in Boston’s music. 
They are probably “friends” of 
symphony; that is to say, they have 
expensive season tickets and it does 
not matter if they have forgotten 
their ticket, for their seat is well 
known to the ushers and dare they 
be stopped——! 

The Proper Bostonians live in 


Louisburg Square and Beacon Hill. 
The side-walks on that hill are dan- 
acca brick-paved and _ every 

osty winter are responsible for 
many sprained ankles and broken 
arms, and the city fathers in the 
kindness of their hearts decided to 
replace the bricks with asphalt; the 
bricks were intended to be used for 
building a public convenience else- 
where. 

This happened only a few years 
ago, and by this time I was privi- 
leged to know a few Proper Bos- 
tonians. The mother of one of my 
friends with other of her acquaint- 
ances squatted on the side-walk 
outside their hall-doors and stayed 
there for the whole day, sustained 
by cups of coffee and sandwiches 
supplied by their maids. Only over 
their dead bodies would the almost 
sacred bricks be removed. The 
ladies conquered; dangerous 
bricks remain. 

The city fathers were probably 
predominantly Irish and the Proper 
Bostonians cannot tolerate the Irish. 
We are not descended from the 
Pilgrim Fathers; we landed, poor 
and unlettered, fugitives from the 
Great Famine. Instead of being 
Presbyterians or Unitarians or 
Methodists, we were Catholics. 

Once landed, we worked on the 
roads, we achieved a smattering of 
book-learning, our sons rose higher, 
became policemen, became small 
politicians, our grandsons rose 
higher still and became big poli- 
ticians, big business-men - and 
achieved municipal and political 
power. 

In 1911 the Irish Players got into 
treuble with the Boston Irish. Our 
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plays were not the sentimental 
Irish plays they had expected. We 
had no Colleen Bawns as heroines 
nor Harvey Duffs as_ villains. 
Instead we had T. C. Murray’s 
unflinching Birthright and Synge’s 
— of the Glen and his Play- 

Oy. 

They rioted against that Com- 
pany and its plays, but to its 
defence sprang not only the under- 
graduates of Harvard University 
but also a brilliant, fearless Irish- 
woman: Mary Boyle O’Reilly, a 
journalist, daughter of the Fenian 
John Boyle O'Reilly, who had been 
one of Boston’s most distinguished 
citizens. 

But, thinking of Boston and New 


‘England, I don’t wish to dwell on 


those foolish battles of long ago. 
Vd rather remember an afternoon 
when I slipped out of Boston and 
took the train to a little town called 
Concord. I had read and re-read 
Thoreau’s Walden and I wanted to 
visit Walden Pool, two miles from 
the town; that small, very deep pool 
on the shores of which Thoreau 
built his hut and where for two 
years he lived a life of infinite 
simplicity, labour and study. 

I remember it was a sunny 
October afternoon—my birthday, 
with an autumn nip in the air and 
the whole countryside aflame with 
fall colouring. (“ Fall”, which 
evokes the image of falling leaf and 
ripe fruit falling, is so much more 
expressive a word than our 
“ autumn ”.) 

A New fall is almost 
unbelievable in its colour. It is not 
only that the great trees, the oaks 
and the beeches and the lesser ones, 
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the maples and the sumachs, dress 
themselves in vivid scarlets and 
yellows and dusky reds, it is that 
the meanest weeds, the docks and 
thistles make themselves look like 
rags torn from Joseph’s coat of 
many colours. And all through the 
woods a misty bluish smoke drifts 
along the ground—it is the wild 
Michaelmas daisy. 

Walden Pond was _ unspoilt, 
exactly as Thoreau had described it 
fifty-seven years before. It is 
curiously bounded on one side by 
a railway embankment. Not nobly 
wooded, bet a profusion of shrubby 
trees and the shores all smooth 
whitish stones. I carried one away 
and had it as a paper-weight for 
years; but, somehow, it has dis- 
appeared. I’d like to know that the 
Pool is still the same. 

Later in the afternoon, in an 
elm-lined street—all the older 
streets in the New England towns 
are tree-lined—I saw the original 
house which Hawthorne immortal- 
ised in The House of the Seven 
Gables. 

After Boston of the crooked 
streets (for, unlike New York and 
all modern American cities, it is 
unsymmetrical; the legend is that 
its streets follow the tracks made by 
the settlers’ cows), our Company 
moved to ugly manufacturing towns 


-such as Lawrence and Lowell. 


We would stay in each town for 
just one night or maybe two. We 
were cruising round from small 
town to small town awaiting an 
opportunity to slip into a New York 
theatre. er companies were 
doing the same thing, which meant 
that a town half the size of a Cork, 
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a Waterford or a Galway, would 
get a rapid succession of first-rate 
companies. 
Perhaps the Southern-Marlowe 
Shakespearean Company on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, Nazimova in 
Bella Donna on Wednesday, the 
Irish Players on Thursday and 
Friday and so on. Talk of a 
National Repertory Theatre—those 
towns had it on their door-step. 
Twenty years‘later all that was 


the like. 

When, in 1932, I went really 
West to the States of Washington, 
Oregon and Omaha I found young 
people aged eighteen or twenty 
attending college or university who 
had never seen a play in their lives. 


The Half-wit 


They knew their classical theatre, 
they had studied The School for 
Scandal but had never seen Lady 
Teazle knock down the screen. 
They had written essays on the 
=, of Hamlet, but had never 

witnessed Ophelia’s madness nor 
Polonius stabbed. ' 

That six months’ tour I9II-12 
brought the Players not farther 
West than if, indeed, 
Chicago can be counted as Middle- 
west. It certainly is not New 


England. o makes the 
Proper Bostonian shudder. 
I didn’t shudder: I liked the 


great ugly city even forty years 
ago; it has grown strange beauties 
since then. 

Next month Dr. Robinson 
will have much to say about 
“Amazing Chicago” and its 
immense, irresistible vitality in 
business, art and literature. 


FARMER On the shores of Lough Neagh had two servant 
men and a maid, and the reputation of paying very low 


wages. 


A Government inspector called, saying: 
a poor wage.” 


paying your farm servan‘s 


“TI hear you're 


“Oh, am I?” replied the farmer indignantly. “ Well, there’s 





Willie; ask him his wages (‘Seven pounds a week, sir”). And 
there’s Sammy; ask him his wages (‘Seven pounds a week, 
7 sir’); and there is Kate; ask her her wages (‘Three pounds 
i ten and food, sir”).” 
“Any more?” asked the inspector. 
ie * Well, no—only the half-wit, and he gets three bob a week, 
| a bit of tobacco and his food.” 
“Could I speak to him?” said the inspector. 
“Well, you’re speaking to him now,” said the farmer. 
—Ireland’s Saturday Night. 


Where there is smoke, you’ll find a bride cooking. 
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Six actors read from his book on an empty stage—and 
New York audiences love it 


O’Casey 


in a New Kind 


of Play 


BROOKS ATKINSON 


A PLANK and a passion: those 
are the classical elements of 
drama. : 

The plank consisted of the stage 
at the Playhouse Theatre and the 
passion was Sean O’Casey’s Pictures 
in the Hallway. 

This staged reading of part of his 
autobiography left a vivid impres- 
sion on New York audiences. It has 
bloomed into a work of art that has 
beauty of its own. 

In the trade it is known as a 
“concert reading.” Can’t we rid 
ourselves of that commercial cant? 
For the production of Pictures in 
the Hallway is theatre. 

It does the things that good 
theatre does. It creates characters. 
It defines situations. By stimulating 
the imagination, it brings alive the 
humour and pathos of a group of 
people who are trying to fit them- 
selves into the scheme of life. It 
expresses a point of view. 

The props consist of six stools 
and lecterns where six actors sit in 
front of a luminous blue cyclorama. 

When the curtain goes up, the 
actors appear as silent, black 
silhouettes against a glowing back- 
ground, while a flute plays ny 

Before a word is spoken, 


playgoer is thus transported into an 
imagined world where the person- 
alities of the performers are remote 
and irrelevant. 

Obviously, this is not going to be 
a chummy session with an interest- 
ing book. It is going to address the 
audience with classical formality. 

Once the introduction is over, the 
producer, Stuart Vaughan, lights 
the faces of the actors; and at the 
proper moment the narrator sets the 
scene of the first episode by reading 
dramatically from the manuscript. 

Six actors speak the parts of 
nineteen characters. Not extempor- 
aneously, however. Everything has 
been planned. The responsiveness 
of the lighting, the deliberate tones 
of the voices, the sparing movement, 
the brief exchanges between the 
characters are meticulously stylised 
into snatches of fiery life burning in 
the cool space of a stage. 

Pictures in the Hallway is the 
second volume in Mr. O’Casey’s 
six-volume autobiography. Since 
Mr. O’Casey is looking back on his 
life from a long distance, he tells 
the story in the third person and 
refers to himself as Johnny Casside, 
the Dublin slum-boy. 

What happens to Johnny’s mind 
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KIND OF EMBARRASSING 


"M glad, of course, that these autobiographies will bring my work 

to a wider audience,” O'Casey says of the staged readings; “ but 
the things being so personal to me, it’s kind of embarrassing.” 

The autobiographies began twenty-five years ago when George 


Jean Nathan, then editor of “ The Spectator” 
for an article. O'Casey sent him “The Protestant Kid 


O'Casey 


(New York), asked 


Thinks d the Reformation” (now the twelfth chapter of “1 Knock 


at the Door”). 


O’Casey was so pleased with its acceptance that he was en- 
couraged to attempt one volume of autobiography, never dreaming 


that he would eventually write six. 


it was these books, rather than his plays, which have kept Sean, 
his wife, Eileen, and their three children going through the years 
when the professional theatre paid little attention to the ten plays 


he wrote after “ 


The Plough and the Stars.” 


—Henry Hewes in the Saturday Review. 





and soul is more important than 
what happens to his body, although 
that is important, too. 

Accepting the autobiography on 
its own terms as a tumultuous, 
singing narrative, Paul Shyre had to 
pick and choose among a wealth of 
— to make a stage reading of 

prose narrative. He made an 
skate adaptation that preserved 
both the humour and the belliger- 
ence of Mr. O’Casey’s writing. 

“Johnny Casside is not to be 
walked on,” the central character 
fiercely exclaims when he is upbraid- 
ing his first employer. In later years, 
Johnny Casside managed to trample 
on quite a lot of people. 

It is a humorous, running story 
about a Dublin lad who, “ under 
the motley dome of the sky,” learns 


about poverty, politics, merchan- 
dising, religion, the grandeur of 
literature, and the glory of love. 

The story is told in the melody 
and imagery of our most gifted 
writer of English. In its portrait of 
life as a dance and a sacred mystery, 
Pictures in the Hallway is about as 
far from naturalism as a piece of 
literature can get; and the form of a 
stylised reading becomes it well. 

The audience was completely 
caught up in the turbulence of this 
human tale, and at the end it 
saluted the players with cheers as 
well as danelen, It knew that 
Pictures in the Hallway was not just 
a pleasant Sunday reading but a 
fresh and original work of art. 

The passion had crowded the 
plank with multitudes. 


Lama 


MORE women would be attractive if they weren’t so busy 


being charming. 


¥ husband’s a musician. He plays in string combinations.” 
“My word! Isn’t that frightfully uncomfortable?” 


ee 





“No one stands on a pedestal so solid that it cannot be toppled 
by a joke” 


Stranger from Singapore 


RAWLE KNOX 


OU cannot be an utter stranger 
in Ireland; the Irish do not 
permit it. 

Not that there is any special 
cosmopolitan corner for the 
foreigner to edge into—he would 
indeed lose something if there were; 
nor is the visitor pandered to by 
being flattered or appeased—he 
merely finds himself swept into a 
hospitable maelstrom, of whose 
coming he receives no warning, and 
taken somewhere with the boys. 

He is a cold fish who can remain 
feeling an outsider after a short 
course of such treatment. 

Once at an inn during Galway 
Race Week I met a South American 
diplomat who was drinking porter 
and joining loudly in a chorus of 
Hollywood Irish songs. During a 
pause for breath, His Excellency 
confessed to me that he had been in 
Ireland just five days. 

An Englishman returning to an 
Irish winter after three years in the 
humid blue of the Far East has no 
claim to hospitality from either the 
people or the weather. 

In Singapore I became acclima- 
tised to a regular daily temperature 
of around 90 degrees in the shade, 
with an hour’s rainstorm like a 
waterfall almost every afternoon. 
Singapore has roughly the same 


tow geen as Greater Dublin, 
oused within a comparable area. 
The City rattles and rumbles with 
industrious life, but the sound com- 
municates nothing. 

Malays laugh and gambol in the 
sun—until suddenly, inexplicably, 
anger gathers on their features 
swift as a stormcloud. The Chinese 
gossip and argue, divided as mysti- 
fyingly into their clans and races as 
inte their real secret societies. 

The Europeans, lordly and out- 
numbered, have no unity. Banker 
lives with banker, government 
official dines with diplomat, and 
none goes to see off the boat that 
takes the failure home. . . . 

The sky over Dun Laoghaire is 
still and clear as a hedge-sparrow’s 
egg. I feel cheated at not being able 
to complain that it is cold; after all, 
a wanderer from the tropics is en- 
titled to some sympathy. 

And indeed I soon get it, but not 
in the way I had supposed—friends 
and acquaintances begin commis- 
erating with me on having missed 
the wonderful summer. All around 
me is a friendliness even warmer 
than the weather, and of a kind that 
will never be manufactured in the 
sweating bustle of Singapore. 

The porters and customs men 
show a quite extra-professional 


Condensed from Ireland of the Welcomes 
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interest in where I have been and 
what I am doing; the taxi driver 
offers a possible hotel, the paper- 
seller a likely horse. 

Here in Dublin is something 
quite different, a rare feeling of a 
life shared between rich and poor. 
No one stands on a pedestal so 
solid that it cannot be toppled by a 
joke; and no gutter is too mean to 
walk in if it offers the chance of 
good conversation. Behind this out- 
ward glow of equality is the inner 
fire of a common religion, com- 
monly believed. 

We were soon—because we have 
relatives there—on the road south 
to Kilrush, the long straight 
Limerick road, sweeping over the 
verdant breadth of The Curragh 
that will not be intimidated by the 
greyness of winter. 

The fresh wind was bringing 
down the last of the leaves like 
brown snow, and yet it was not 
really cold; not cold as it can be in 
England, or for that matter in the 
north Indian winter, when the wind 
howls straight down from the 
Himalayas across the bare stony 
plain. It took me a long time to 
persuade myself that I was in 
Europe, in November, and enjoying 
it. ; 
At Roscrea we halted, because 
Roscrea is a good halfway house 
between Dublin and Co. Clare, and 
because the friendliness of the inn 
there suddenly came back into my 
memory as we mounted the little 
hill in the town. 

A few months before I had 
landed from a "plane in Vientiane, 
the capital of Laos (smailest of the 
three states of Indo-China). 


I doubt if anyone in Roscrea 
would have heard of Vientiane (the 
present British Minister there, Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, had to look it 
up in an atlas when he learned of 
his posting), and that would be no 
real loss to Roscrea. 

But the two towns are much the 
same size, in that you can walk 
round either of them in half an 
hour, and I walked round Vientiane, 
which boasts no hotel whatever, for 
very much more than half an hour 
in search of lodging, the sweat drip- 
ping from my nose and the rain 
down my neck, before a compas- 
sionate Indian ambassador finally 
gave me a bed. In Roscrea I had a 
great fire at my back and a whiskey 
before me within a minute of pull- 
ing up the car. 

We came into Kilrush in the late 
afternoon, and as we turned into 
the broad street that leads down to 
the river (the widest street in 
Ireland, they say in Kilrush) a great 
sun, coloured like a flame-of-the- 
forest flower, was slipping itself 
quietly into the Atlantic beyond the 
mouth of the Shannon. 

The wind was quite hushed now, 
and little clouds hung about in the 
smoky blueness like pennants wait- 
ing to be hauled down at retreat. 
An old stone warehouse, reflected 
in the absolute stillness of the 
harbour, looked as fine as the 
Golden Temple of the Sikhs, shim- 
mering in its own lake at Amritsar. 

There are hundreds of towns like 
Kilrush in Ireland, and even a 
racked imagination would hardly 
call them beautiful, but that evening 
Kilrush was putting on an unsur- 
passed show of her own. 
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STRANGER FROM SINGAPORE 19 


Kilrush is not a tourists’ town. 
The visitors go on another nine 
miles to Kilkee, with its great half 
moon of a beach protected from the 
lashing Atlantic by the almost 
closed jaws of two great rocky 
promontories. 

In Kilrush, the cattle fair was 
just over, and the landlady of the 
hotel was sweeping the men out 
with the dirt, cursing them happily, 
with one eye on the till. 

In the bars around the market 
square there was a cheerful murmur 
of prices asked and won. Thought- 
fully, an old man brushed up cow 
dung, oblivious of approaching 
cars. We might have been visitors 
from another planet... . 

Next day we found that we were 
not—quite. The bank manager had 


Musical Meal 


a sister in a convert in Calcutta, 
and the kindly widow with the 
grocer’s shop along at Cappa had a 
son in the merchant navy who had 
just called at Hong Kong. 

Politely they listened to stories 
of battles in Indo-China and riots 
in Singapore, and then, by a tacit 
agreement that unreservedly inclu- 
ded me in the conversation, they 
turned the talk back to things that 
really mattered: the ripples of the 
business and the  stock-breeding 
world that lapped their steady lives 
of peace. 

There are politicians the world 
over who pass the whol: of their 
belligerent adult lives talxing peace. 
In a thousand Irish towas, people 
never happen to mention the word: 
they are already living it. 


FAMOUS violinist, on a trip to Africa, became so enchanted 
by the beauty of the jungle that he was moved to imprevise 
a concert right on the spot. As he stood there playing, a 
hungry lion spotted him. The beast was set to jump, but the 


lovely music stopped him. 


Soon tigers, elephants and other wild animals, carried away 
by the strains of the beautiful violin, formed an entranced 


ring around the musician. 


Suddenly, without any warning, a panther appeared, made 
a flying leap at the violinist, and savagely devoured him. 

The assemblage was horrified. “ Why, you unfeeling beast,” 
exclaimed the lion. “ We'll never hear such beautiful music 
again. Why on earth did you do it?” 

The panther cupped a paw to his ear. “ Ehhh?” he croaked. 


All Alone 
INETY-NINE ostriches had their heads buried in the sand 
when another ostrich came racing along to join them. 
He looked around in a very puzzled way and then 

inquired: “ Where on earth is everybody?” 





Smell... a sense of direction ... memory... 
oe eyes? 


How Does Your Dog Find 
His Way Home? 


DR. J. D. 


E are all familiar with stories 

of the return of household 

pets to their old homes after 
moving house with their owners. 

Cats are so prone to this that a 
great variety of ways of making 
them stay at their new home have 
been prescribed and embodied in 
folk-lore. A sovereign but expen- 
sive cure for a cat’s wanderlust is 
said to be buttering their paws. 

But cats are individualists. So 
newspapers will continue to have 
items like the following: 

“ Snooky,” a ginger Tom cat, 
has completed a journey on foot 
of 135 miles, from his new home 
at Gloucester, to his old home at 
Balsham, near Cambridge. It took 
him twenty-two days.” 

Dogs, too, will follow their masters 
for long distances. And a horse’s 
ability to remember a route has 
saved many a wounded cavalryman 
on the field of battle and has even 
been used in crime detection. 

During the war, near Marburg, 
in Germany, a thief stole some 

oods from a shop. He loaded his 
Oot on a cart in a nearby farm, har- 
nessed up the farmer’s horse and 
drove off. The horse and cart were 


CARTHY 


found later abandoned in Marburg. 

The farmer took his horse back, 
reharnessed it to the empty cart and 
allowed the horse to wander off 
without a restraining hand on the 
reins, but closely followed by far- 
mer and police. It followed the road, 
until it turned off across some fields 
and round the edge of some woods 
to an old bunker in which was found 
the loot the thief had hidden there 
before abandoning the horse. 

As might be expected with an 
animal with a well-developed vision 
but a poorly developed sense of 
smell, the horse seems to recognise 
landmarks visually. Five Arab mares 
were blindfolded and either trans- 
ported or led distances of between 
§4 kilometres and 15 kilometres. 
Then, with the blindfolds removed, 
they were left to their own devices. 
None of them was able to return 
home. They wandered about aim- 
lessly. 

Tales of animals that have found 
their way home over long distances 
have to be examined critically, for 
it is not always certain that they 
have not been over the country 
before. 

For example, there is the tale of 
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HOW DOES YOUR DOG 


a cavalry horse which was taken by 
train from the military stables in 
Potsdam to Hirschberg, some 250 
kilometres away. It broke away and 
was back in its old stall at Potsdam 
in five days. 

Superficially, this looks like a re- 
markable feat, but there does seem 
to be considerable doubt whether 
Hirschberg was completely new 
country. If it was not, then the 
horse was relying on its memory, a 
remarkable thing in itself but not so 
shrouded in the blinding mists of 
extra-sensory powers as it might 
have seemed. 

From the example of the horse it 
is tempting to say that visual land- 
marks ate most important in dog 
homing. Unfortunately, there are 
few cases in which the routes that 
the dogs took are known and no 
records of experiments with blind- 
folded dogs. In two cases, however, 
both from Germany, do we have the 
details. 

Maxl, a mongrel Scottish sheep- 
dog which lived in the country, was 
taken by his master to a place six 
kilometres away by a roundabout 
route. He had never been to this 
place, and from it he could not see 
his home, for there were hills in 
between. He was released in the 
morning. 

For half an hour he walked about 
in no particular direction, without 
leaving the area in which he found 
himself. The dog looked excited, 
according to those watching him; he 
panted, though he was not exerting 
himself and the day was not hot. 

Then he started off in the direc- 
tion of home without much hesita- 
tion about the direction. He arrived 


FIND HIS WAY HOME? 


back home one hour and eight 
minutes later. Eighteen days after, 
the test was repeated; this time he 
set off after only six minutes’ delay 
and arrived back in forty-three 
minutes. 

The route he followed was more 
direct than on the first occasion. On 
yet a third occasion he wandered 
away in the early part of his jour- 
ney, but followed a more direct path 
during the latter part. 

A bitch, Nora, belonging to the 
same master, was a town dweller. 
She was let loose in a part of 
Munich which it is improbable that 
she knew. Once again, a period of 
indecision preceded the dog’s set- 
ting off homewards. She maintained 
her direction, though she stopped to 
play with other dogs on the way. 

It took her two hours and ten 
minutes to get home, in which time 
she travelled 8.5 kilometres. Forty 
days later she was released in the 
same place, and turned homewards. 
But this time she followed a dif- 
ferent, shorter route (§ kilometres) 
and reached home in thirty-five 
minutes. Both these journeys were 
made in the early morning, when 
the streets were empty. 

Neither of these dogs had appar- 
ently learned a fixed route once they 
had managed to get home the first 
time. They seemed to know a series 
of general directions in which to 
travel. It does not look, therefore, 
as if they remembered the details of 
houses or road surfaces, for if they 
had we would expect them to follow 
their first route exactly when they 
returned on subsequent occasions. 

The fact that they clearly did not 
might be interpreted as being due 
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to their following some overall visual 
landmark such as the sun’s direction 
rather than the details of their imme- 
diate surroundings. But we have no 
evidence that, like the horses, these 
dogs were using their eyes to home. 
Dogs have such a well-developed 
sense of smell] that they may have 
been following scent landmarks. 

We can dismiss the idea that 
animals have a “ sense of direction ”, 
but it is often claimed that some 
men have a “ bump of direction ”. 
It seems that some tribes, especially 
those that live in the desert, have the 
ability to tell the direction in which 
they should set off across a feature- 
less landscape. 

To this day Arab navigators, 
sailing from Africa to India, often 
reject navigational aids. But there 
is mo need to assume a “ sixth 
sense ”, for there are many natural 
indications of direction if one is 
able to interpret them. 


Coloured Comfort 


The sun is the most obvious, and 
in the desert the direction of the 
run of sand dunes is determined by 
the prevailing wind. People who 
live close to the land get to know 
these natural signposts, though they 
may not always understand the 
reasons behind them. 

Often the use of this sort of 
knowledge is unconscious and so 
appears to be a “ sixth sense ”. But 
in reality we need not extend the 
sensory powers of human beings 
beyond those we afe more accus- 
tomed to consider. 

We look at animals wandering 
over the earth and wonder at their 
powers of navigation, but our won- 
der is really a measure of our lack 
of knowledge of the working of 
animals’ senses. Nevertheless though 
so many different mammals habitu- 
ally navigate on land, in the sea and 
in the air, we know remarkably 
little about how they do it. 


E colour of clothes is important in keeping cool or warm. 
Light colours reflect heat, dark colours absorb it. Our 


clothes do not keep us very warm—it is the little particles of 
air imprisoned by the wool or other fibres that keep in the 
heat or keep out the heat. The billions of little “ bubbles” 
of imprisoned air act as an insulating layer. 

Incidentally, it is this imprisoned air in the fibres of kapok 
that make it so springy for stuffing cushions or mattresses and 
enables it to support forty times its own weight in water, thus 
being ideal lifebelr material. It is also very warm. 

The colour of clothes is important in another way. The eye 
is apt to be more impressed by light objects than dark ones 
because more light is reflected from them. Consequently, the 
same person often looks bigger in white clothes than in dark 
ones. 


SOME husbands can do no wrong. They wouldn’t dare. 





PERSONALITY CAPSULES 





“I'm fed up putting things straight,” 
she said to her son. “I'll start painting 
myself... .” 





She’s Lreland’s 
Grandma Moses 


ABTSTIC SUCCESS HAS COME LATE TO 

Gretta Bowen, whose exhibition 
of paintings at the Irish Club in 
Eaton Square, London, received 
high praise from the critics. 

It couldn’t have ‘come early— 
seventy-four-year-old Mrs. Campbell 
who has won fame im the world of 
art under the name of Gretta Bowen, 
has never had a drawing lesson and 
didn’t know she had a genius for 
painting until she was seventy. 

A widow for thirty years, Mrs. 
Campbell had a tough struggle 
bringing up her three small sons in 
Belfast. She took in lodgers, cooked, 
cleaned, washed and sewed. 

With her it was a case of mother 
following in the children’s footsteps. 
Her sons became artists—George 
showed some of his paintings, also, 
at the exhibition in the Irish Club. 

Then, one day four years ago, 
when she was tidying up the paints 
and brushes in her Belfast home, 
Mrs. Campbell said to George, 
jokingly: “I’m fed up putting your 
things straight—I’ll start painting 
myself, and that will be a lesson to 
you.” 

Nobody took her seriously until 
she began producing bright happy 
pictures of simple scenes in Belfast 
life, and it quickly became evident 
that Ireland, too, had a “ Grandma 


»”» 


Moses ”. 


They tried to get Mrs. Campbell 
to fly to London for the exhibition, 
but she has never been in an aero- 
plane and they couldn’t persuade her 
to start at seventy-four. 


Sti Going Strong 

‘TH® LAST SURVIVING MEMBER OF 
those suspected of Land League 

activities in 1881, and who was im- 

prisoned with other members of the 

League in Dundalk Jail, has celebra- 

ted his 100th birthday. 

He is Mr. Michael Tevlin, New- 
rath, Moynalty, Kells, who is also 
the oldest past-pupil of the original 
Blackrock College, County Dublin, 
and a well-known breeder of blood- 
stock. 

Although he is reticent about his 
activities in the Land League days 
he likes to pay tribute to Parnell as 
a great leader. “ The stage we have 
reached in this country,” he says, “ is 
due to the work done by great Irish- 
men in the past.” 

He was secretary of the local 
branch of the Land League. Born in 
Moynalty, Mr. Tevlin took an active 
interest in the affairs of his farm of 
174 Irish acres up to two years ago, 
when he used to clip the hedges 
around the house. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Kilbeg Volunteers, a Gaelic football 
team which popularised the game in 
those days in Meath. He has a 
pleasant recollection of travelling to 
Dublin to see two hurling teams play 
in their bare feet at Inchicore. 
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He, himself, as a youth, played 
Gaelic football and hurling as well as 
cricket at Blackrock College. He was 
also a fine handballer. 

—Irish Independent. 


A Bit of Life 
PRANK O’CONNOR’S OBJECT AS A 

writer has never been to create a 
fabric of language for its own sake. 
Rather, it has always been to tell a 
story. Accordingly, his conversational 
jaunts, afoot and by wheel, are not 
taken out of pure love of the savour 
of language, but to get ideas for 
stories. 

Constantly referring to himself as 
a storyteller, O’Connor points out that 
many of his early works, especially 
Guests of the Nation, which was the 
title story of his first published book 
in 1931, were written under the in- 
fluence of the great Russian-Jewish 
storyteller Isaac Babel. 

The story, he insists, must be 
something that the writer can 
honestly tell as a bit of life, not a 
gimmick. Any twist must be as “ the 
twisting of the iron bar,” he says, 
“the incident which leaves the per- 
son to whom it has happened dif- 
ferent for the rest of his life.” 

His belief in the universality of 
an honest story is illustrated by the 
fact that he often puts into an Irish 
setting a story he has heard in his 
wanderings in England or France or 
even in America, for he is now mar- 
ried to an American, and resides in 
Brooklyn. He uses the Irish back- 
ground only because he knows to the 
last syllable how everything can be 
said in Ireland. 

—Tuomas E. Cooney in Saturday 

Review. 


Forward Backwards 


(QN THE TELEPHONE I TALKED TO AN 

Irishman who is going backward 
in the hope that he will be able to 
move more quickly forward. 

Tommy Graham, fifty-one-year- 
old Belfast racing driver and garage- 
owner, is going back to the steam 
engine. He believes he can get more 
speed from steam than from petrol. 

And he has given up racing for a 
year to devote all his spare time to 
develop a steam car on a racing 
chassis. 

He told me that the steam car was 
the first to do the “ ton ”—more than 
100 m.p.h.—back in 1911. “And I’m 
convinced it can again be a serious 
rival to the petrol engine,” he added. 

—Sunday Dispatch. 


‘* Find that Singer! ”’ 
YY - BORN TENOR MiICHAEL 
O’Duffy, who is the featured 
singer in the film, Three Leaves of a 
Shamrock, started his career as a 
clerk in the Great Northern Railway. 
In due course he was posted to 
Dublin. 

One day, Robert McCullagh heard 
him sing and advised him to go to 
a teacher. He was trained by M. Jean 
Bertin. The following year, 1939—he 
won the Golden Voice competition 
in Dublin, and that was the start of 
his career as a singer. 

The next few years were spent in 
studying and in occasional concert 
and broadcast engagements, and then 
in 1946 he was engaged by the 
B.B.C. 

He has_ recorded ballads for 
H.M.V. and Decca. By a lucky 
chance one of them was Galway Bay. 
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And the lucky chance clicked when 
Director John Ford was lunching 
in an hotel in the West of Ireland, 
and listening idly to music on the 
public-address system. Suddenly he 
turned to his companion. “Who is 
that singer?” he demanded. “ Find 
him . .. I want him for the picture!” 

The singer wes Michael, and the 
song his old recording of Galway 
Bay. 

—Model Housekeeping. 


Wrong-Way Bradshaw 


ACOORDING TO THE EXPERTS, BIG 
beaming Harry Bradshaw, golf 
professional at Portmarnock, does 
everything wrong on the golf course; 
his grip on the club is wrong and his 
fingers and thumbs go just where 
they should not. 
Again, one of the golden rules in 
golf is: keep your eye on the ball 


and don’t move your head. 
Harry’s head (usually covered by a 
large, white cap) moves about 


eighteen inches. 

None of this seems to matter to 
the good-humoured Harry, and he 
goes serenely on his way winning the 
big tournaments. 

—Irish News. 


Five Winners in a Row 
MARTIN MOLONY, THE 
former wizard Irish jockey, is to 
be seen again on the racecourse. But 


Martin will not be in the saddle. 
He has registered his colours as an 
owner. And if he is as successful as 


_he was as a jockey he will make a 


fortune. 

“Racing is in my blood,” says 
Martin. “In the past few years I 
have been building up a string to 
start as an owner. Now I have got 
what I want.” 

Martin was at the peak of his 
career when he received a severe 
head injury in a steeplechase at 
Thurles, County Tipperary, four 
years ago. He had to retire at the age 
of 27. But he has amassed con- 
siderable wealth from his riding 
triumphs. 

He could ride both in the Derby 
and the Grand National. On the 
flat he could get his weight down to 
gst. or just under and ride in 
company with Sir Gordon Richards. 
As a steeplechase jockey he had no 
superior. 

He won the Irish Grand National 
three times, the Ulster Grand 
National twice, and it was only a 
matter of time before he won the 
Liverpool Grand National. 

His biggest success? At Navan 
racecourse in November 1949. He 
arrived at Dublin Airport from 
Sandown after riding two winners, 
reached Navan just in time for the 
first race. 

Then the fireworks started. Martin 
rode all five winners. 

—Daily Mail. 


S may be a man’s world, but the women are partly to 


blame too. 


HEN a girl marries, her mother loses a daughter but gains 


a telephone. 
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The girl walked magnificently and 1 said to myself, “1! wish that 
was the one | was meeting” 


ae Doctor in Love 
ae 
it DR. BETHEL SOLOMONS 


I was a bachelor in 1916, and had 9S@UDUUOUUCUOCTR® 


every intention of remaining so. 

I remember a conversation that 
I had with Gunn, a leading Dublin 
surgeon, in May of that year in 
which we agreed upon the joys of 
bachelordom. Six weeks after this 
conversation I was engaged and, six 
weeks after that, I was married. 

My _ sister Sophie had met 
Gertrude Levy at the Royal 
Academy of Music in London, 
where they were studying. Sophie 
was training as a singer; 
as a pianist. Gertrude was invited 
over to stay with us and she 
accepted for Easter, 1916. 

This turned out to be rebellion 
week and her visit was postponed 
until June. On her arrival, I was 
asked to go to the boat at Din 
Laoghaire to meet her, a description 
being furnished. 

The boat came alongside and one 
of the first down the gangway was 
a young woman whose appearance 
did not seem to coincide with the 
description given to me of 
Gertrude. The girl walked magnifi- 
cently and I said to myself: “I 
wish that was the one I was 
meeting.” 

And it turned out to be the one. 


I drove her home. I had decided, 


] WAS born an trish Jew in 

1885. In that year Charles 
Stewart Parnell had been 
hounded from his leadership of 
the trish Party on account of 
his love affair with Kitty O'Shea, 
and Smith O'Brien, another 
patriot, had been temporarily ex- 
pelled from Parliament; the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 
elected to remain Mr. Gladstone, 
refusing an Earldom; and the 
trish Land Bill, which had so 
many repercussions, became law. 

1 was the third Jew to obtain 
a medical degree at Dublin 
University and the first Jewish 
specialist in a city where there 
was then only one Jewish general 
practitioner. 

| was the first trish Jew to 
captain the Dublin University 
Rugby team, the first to play 
Rugby for ireland, the first to be 
Vice-President of the Irish Rugby 
Union. 

No jew before me was Presi- 
dent of the Dublin University 
Biological Society, Vice-President 
of the Royal College of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynaecologists, Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Ireland, Assistant 
Master and Master of the 
Rotunda Hospital, indeed, to be 
an Honorary Fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons. 

—Dr. Bethel Solomons. 





if ever I did marry, I never would @:ouccoucoosnsoeoconne 
Condensed from One Doctor in His Time. Christopher fohnson, London. 18s. 
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HIS CRIES FOR HELP 


if BECAME interested in matters psychic and | became acquainted 

with the Rev. Savell Hicks, a Unitarian clergyman. He used to 
assist me with patients who required psychic treatment at a time 
when little was known about psychiatry. He did this without fee 
or reward. 

We were members of a psychic-research group which used to 
meet at the house of Mrs. Travers Smith, to partake in experi- 
ments with the ouija board. Lennox Robinson was a keen attendant, 
and W. B. Yeats was occasionally there. Some startling results came 
from this. 

One of these occurred when | was present. Suddenly on the board 
came cries of help from Sir Hugh Lane. No one in the room knew 
he had left for the United States, but, as his cries for help came, 
he was drowning in the sea, the night the “ Lusitania” went down. 

—Dr. Bethel Solomons. 
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marry anyone until we had known 
each other for six months and, if 
possible, had lived in the same 
house, so that we would know each 
other’s weaknesses and strengths. 

I believe I fell for Gertrude 
immediately, for we started a flirta- 
tion about the second day. My 
mother came to me about the third 
or fourth day and asked me to 
behave properly, as the girl was a 
guest in her house. I told her we 
were getting married, although I 
hadn’t asked her! 

The next day we went on a won- 
derful picnic to Lough Bray, one 
of the loveliest of the many Wicklow 
lakes in the Glencree valley. 

There is a glorious walk of about 
three-quarters of a mile to the 
upper lake which nestles in its 
mountain retreat, and Gertrude and 
I walked together on this day to 
this lake, where we bathed. While 
we were drying ourselves we 


decided to get married. 


It is difficult to say who asks 


whom to marry: I believe most real 
love engagements are mutual. When 
we got back Gertrude wired to her 


mother, whom I had never met. 
She was a dear old soul and, as a 
widow, had done everything to give 
her twin daughters (her only 
children) a good education. 

She arrived by the next boat in 
great perturbation and wanted to 
speak to me immediately. I said: 
“Wait until the morning and I'll 
take you for a drive.” 

So the next day I took her to a 
lovely spot im the Phoenix Park and 
the following conversation took 
place: 

“So you want to marry my 
daughter?” 

“We are going to get married.” 

“But you have not asked my 
permission.” 

“ We don’t need it.” 

“You haven’t enquired if she 
has any money.” 

“That doesn’t worry me in the 
slightest—we’re in love.” 

This somewhat dogmatic attitude 
won the day. As a matter of fact, I 
had very little capital at the time, 
but I was running a large practice 
and prospects seemed bright. 

The matter settled, Mrs. Levy 
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and I went home. I urged that the 
marriage should take place within 
a week. It took place in six weeks. 
Thus my idea of six months’ 
knowledge of my future bride went 
by the board. 

After a honeymoon spent in 
Donegal, we got back to Dublin, 
and a marriage commenced for me 
which turned out to be the best 
thing I ever did in my life. 

I have seven rules for married 
happiness and I pass them on, for 
what they are worth. 

Never have in-laws to live with 
you. Never have petty quarrels; 
they lead to big-ones. Do not read 


each other’s letters. Have complete 
confidence in each other. Before 
marriage, decide about children (1 
have encountered much unhappi- 
ness, caused through the refusal of 
one party in a marriage to have 
children. Children are the cement 
of matrimony). The wife should run 
the domestic side of the house and 
never bother the husband with 
“servant talk”. Continue to love 
each other. ;, 

In spite of the rules, however, the 
success of my forty years of mar- 
riage lies in the fact that my wife 
is easy-tempered and has been 
prepared to stand by me loyally. 


& 


"TH" village is not more than ten minutes’ walk from one of 
London’s biggest and busiest high streets. 
Perhaps my closest friend of all, in this company of 


** It Wasn’t Me!” 





smilingly obliging shopkeepers, is the old Irish lady who 
keeps the antiques. In her, a native piety and keen business 
acumen combine without apparent discord. 

“*T live on prayer,’ she informed me one day. ‘I don’t eat 
meat: I live on prayer. "Tis wonderful what prayer does for 
me. One time I got something into me shop that I didn’t 
like: it wasn’t me; and I prayed: “Holy Saints and Angels, 
remove this from me”. And, sure enough, in came a vulgar 
man. 

“* How much is that?’ said he. 

“*Tt’s only seven pounds,’ said I. 

“* Would you take five for it?’ said he. 

“*T certainly would not,’ said I. 

“* And he bought it; and off wid him wid it in a taxi. "Tis 
wonderful what prayer does for me.’” 

—EILEEN, VISCOUNTESS GORMANSTON in Time and Tide. 


"Here's really only one thing wrong with the younger 
generation: a lot of us don’t belong to it any more. 
—The Sign. 
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It reads today like a Gilbert and Sullivan opera, but at the 
time feeling ran high 


The Archbishop’s 
Private War 


IDA CUTTS 


NTIL a few years ago, Dr. 

Daniel Mannix, 92-year-old 

Archbishop of Melbourne, 
walked three miles a day between 
his home and St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral. At eighty-six he could walk 
four miles in fifty minutes. 

Wearing his tall hat and frock 
coat, walking upright, raising his 
hat in stately greeting, the Arch- 
bishop has long been a familiar 
figure to people along his route 
through the industrial suburb. 

He is a natural target for tramps 
and beggars, who are rarely refused, 
and more than once he has had to 
borrow from a newsboy before he 
got through the district. 

Dr. Mannix is a friendly, simple- 
mannered man who enjoys a joke. 
Until recently he took his annual 
holiday by relieving the parish 
priest of a small, seaside village and 
going for long walks along the 
beach. 

The stranger would be amazed to 
learn that this slender, soft-voiced 
prelate was once the centre of a 
wild riot in which strike threats flew 
around like bees about a flower. 

It all arose from his steadfast 
devotion to his native land. From 
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N Melbourne you hear hun- 

dreds of anecdotes about 
Archbishop Mannix’s daily walks. 
There is the story about the 
blind man who was waiting on a 
corner, hoping that somebody 
would guide him through the 
traffic. 

The Archbishop led him across 
the street. The man tapped his 
way to the corner building, and 
then, deeply shocked, exclaimed: 
“Why, this ain't the pub!” 

“ No,” the Archbishop replied, 
“the pub is on the side we came 
from.” And he guided him back 
to the door. 


ecw om onmOnone 


Melbourne he kept up a barrage of 
closely reasoned, impassioned argu- 
ment in the cause of Irish freedom. 

Interest in the crusade from 
“down under” flared up when, in 
1920, Dr. Mannix journeyed across 
America on his way to Ireland and 
Rome. 

Then rumour spread to the effect 
that the British Government had 
decided to forbid the Archbishop to 
land in Ireland. Nobody took this 
seriously; it seemed ridiculous. 

At any rate; it looked as if the 
Archbishop would have enough 
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trouble in just getting aboard a 
ship, whatever difficulties he might 
encounter getting off it. He had 
booked a passage on the English 
steamship, Baltic. 

The cooks and stewards, most of 
them English, threatened to strike 
if Archbishop Mannix were a pas- 
senger. The firemen, mostly Irish, 
declared that they would rest their 
shovels if he were not a passenger. 
The firemen won because they 
mustered larger numbers. 

Then the dockers of New York 
announced that they would hold up 
every English vessel if the Arch- 
bishop were not allowed to sail. 

On the morning the Baltic was 
due to leave, a dense throng 
assembled on the quay. A police 
escort led the Archbishop to the 
ship without incident. But the 
moment he appeared on deck some- 
one in the crowd booed. That 
started it. 

There were, as one newspaper 
reported, “ hisses, cheers, fist fights 
and the flash of revolvers. There 
were milling and shouting crowds, 
there were police and detectives to 
settle the outbreak. And, lastly, there 
was the Archbishop himself, whose 
‘God bless you, men! Keep calm!’ 
restored order.” 

- As the Baltic approached the 
coast of Ireland, out of the dusk 
came two British destroyers. They 
held the Baltic in their searchlights 
until midnight, then flashed an 
order to heave-to. 

Two Scotland Yard detectives, 
two naval officers and a naval guard 
clambered aboard. They summoned 
the Archbishop to the captain’s 
cabin and presented him with two 


documents issued under the Defence 
of the Realm Act. 

One of them was a prohibition by 
the British Commander-in-Chief in 
Ireland, Sir Nevil Macready, against 
his landing there; and the other a 
prohibition by the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, Field Mar- 
shal Sir Henry Wilson, against his 
visiting Liverpool, Manchester, or 
Glasgow—all places with heavy 
Irish populations. 

The documents asserted that 
Archbishop Mannix’s remarks had 
caused disorder in Ireland and 
elsewhere. 

The Archbishop refused to leave 
the Baltic until an officer had placed 
his hand on his shoulder, signifying 
arrest. Then he was transferred te 
one of the destroyers. He was 
released at Penzance in Cornwall— 
the place associated with Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s famous pirates—a 
connection which did not elude the 
newspaper men. 

And the Archbishop himself 
caught on to the comic-opera aspect. 
In a speech he declared with a 
Gilbertian touch : 

“Since the battle of Jutland the 
British Navy has mot scored a 
success comparable to the capture 
of the Archbishop of Melbourne 
without the loss of a single British 
sailor.” 

Around the world delighted 
cartoonists went to work on the 
British Navy. 

Lloyd George, the Prime Minis- 
ter, admitted to Archbishop Kelly 
of Sydney that the prohibition 
orders had been ill-advised. The 
British Government, changing its 
tune, asked the Archbishop to go to 
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Ireland—to persuade the Irish 
people to accept the Partition Act. 

He refused, and having visited 
France and Italy, he sailed for 
Australia again without setting foot 
in his native land. 

Archbishop Mannix was forty- 
nine when he went to Melbourne 
in 1913 as coadjutor Archbishop. 
Behind him was a brilliant career of 
scholarship. He had been professor 
of philosophy and theology at 
Maynooth before being appointed 
president of Maynooth. He became 
Archbishop of Melbourne in 1917. 

During the first world war 
controversy raged around him be- 
cause of his defence of the Irish 
rebels. He was repeatedly denounced 
as disloyal, for im those days 
Melbourne’s population was over- 
whelmingly of English stock. 
Distinguished citizens petitioned 


the government to expel him. Even 
important Catholic laymen thought 
that he should be silenced. 


through Melbourne in 1920 effec- 
tively answered the charges of 
disloyalty hurled at the Archbishop. 
10,000 war veterans marched behind 
his car; his guard of honour was 
composed of fourteen winners of the 
Victoria Cross. 

On his ninetieth birthday, the 
man who was put under arrest by 
the British Government received a 
message of congratulation from 
Queen Elizabeth. 

As a contemporary has said: “ If 
the Archbishop occupies a unique 
place in the public life of Australia, 
and has won an honoured name in 
many lands, it is, first and foremost 
and above all, because he is a great 
Archbishop.” 


YOUNG poetry lover stood by his favourite second-hand 
bookstall, idly glancing at a book of odes by a poet whose 
works, never very popular, are now forgotten. 
He decided to buy the book, enjoyed reading it, but was 
annoyed to find the last two pages stuck together. 
When they were unstuck, he drew out three banknotes and 


Poet’s Reward 


a fifty-years-old letter. 


The money was the poet’s lifetime 


earnings from poetry-writing, and was a gift from him to the 
first person to read his book through to the end. 


—Tuam Herald. 


£ soldier was trying to impress his new girl with stories 


of his exploits in combat. 


“There we were!” he said. “Suddenly enemy mortar 
shells started tearing up the main street.” 
“Oh, my!” exclaimed the girl. “What did you do?” 


“TI tore up a side street!” 
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trouble in just getting aboard a 
ship, whatever difficulties he might 
encounter getting off it. He had 
booked a passage on the English 
steamship, Baltic. 

The cooks and stewards, most of 
them English, threatened to strike 
if Archbishop Mannix were a pas- 
senger. The firemen, mostly Irish, 
declared that they would rest their 
shovels if he were not a passenger. 
The firemen won because they 
mustered larger numbers. 

Then the dockers of New York 
announced that they would hold up 
every English vessel if the Arch- 
bishop were not allowed to sail. 

On the morning the Baltic was 
due to leave, a dense throng 
assembled on the quay. A police 
escort led the Archbishop to the 
ship without incident. But the 
moment he appeared on deck some- 
one in the crowd booed. That 
started it. 

There were, as one newspaper 
reported, “ hisses, cheers, fist fights 
and the flash of revolvers. There 
were milling and shouting crowds, 
there were police and detectives to 
settle the outbreak. And, lastly, there 
was the Archbishop himself, whose 
‘God bless you, men! Keep calm!’ 
restored order.” 
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coast of Ireland, out of the dusk 
came two British destroyers. They 
held the Baltic in their searchlights 
until midnight, then flashed an 
order to heave-to. 

Two Scotland Yard detectives, 
two naval officers and a naval guard 
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the Archbishop to the captain’s 
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Gilbertian touch: 

“ Since the battle of Jutland the 
British Navy has not scored a 
success comparable to the capture 
of the Archbishop of Melbourne 
without the loss of a single British 
sailor.” 

Around the world delighted 
cartoonists went to work on the 
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Lloyd George, the Prime Minis- 
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of Sydney that the prohibition 
orders had been ill-advised. The 
British Government, changing its 
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Ireland—to persuade the Irish 
people to accept the Partition Act. 

He refused, and having visited 
France and Italy, he sailed for 
Australia again without setting foot 
in his native land. 

Archbishop Mannix was forty- 
nine when he went to Melbourne 
in 1913 as coadjutor Archbishop. 
Behind him was a brilliant career of 
scholarship. He had been professor 
of philosophy and theology at 
Maynooth before being appointed 
president of Maynooth. He became 
Archbishop of Melbourne in 1917. 

During the first world war 
controversy raged around him be- 
cause of his defence of the Irish 
rebels. He was repeatedly denounced 
as disloyal, for in those days 
Melbourne’s population was over- 
whelmingly of English stock. 
Distinguished citizens petitioned 


Poet’s Reward 


the government to expel him. Even 
important Catholic laymen thought 
that he should be silenced. 

A St. Patrick’s Day procession 
through Melbourne in 1920 effec- 
tively answered the charges of 
disloyalty hurled at the Archbishop. 
10,000 war veterans marched behind 
his car; his guard of honour was 
composed of fourteen winners of the 
Victoria Cross. 

On his ninetieth birthday, the 
man who was put under arrest by 
the British Government received a 
message of congratulation from 
Queen Elizabeth. 

As a contemporary has said: “ If 
the Archbishop occupies a unique 
place in the public life of Australia, 
and has won an honoured name in 
many lands, it is, first and foremost 
and above all, because he is a great 
Archbishop.” 


YOUNG poetry lover stood by his favourite second-hand 
bookstall, idly glancing at a book of odes by a poet whose 
works, never very popular, are now forgotten. 
He decided to buy the book, enjoyed reading it, but was 
annoyed to find the last two pages stuck together. 
When they were unstuck, he drew out three banknotes and 


a fifty-years-old letter. 


The money was the poet’s lifetime 


earnings from poetry-writing, and was a gift from him to the 
first person to read his book through to the end. 


—Tuam Herald. 


1£ soldier was trying to impress his new girl with stories 


of his exploits in combat. 


“There we were!” he said. “Suddenly enemy mortar 
shells started tearing up the main street.” 
“Oh, my!” exclaimed the girl. “What did you do?” 


“TI tore up a side street!” 











Every harp and every church organ that 
could be found was destroyed 


How Music 


Rose From 


the Ashes 


EFORE the Royal Irish Academy 
Be Music was founded in Dublin 

in 1856, music in Ireland had 
had a varied history. 

The downfall of the Gaelic order 
had swept away the traditional 
patrons of native music, and the 
destruction by the Cromwellian 
soldiery of church organs and all the 
harps they could find was a serious 
setback to musical development. 

Yet less than 100 years later an 
observer could write: “One would 
imagine the God of Music had 
taken a large stride from the con- 
tinent over England to Ireland, for 
the whole nation have become 
admirers of music, and those who 
have no ears afe so polite as to 
pretend they like it.” 

That this was a genuine sentiment 
can be seen from the foundation by 
Lord Mornington (later first Pro- 
fessor of Music of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and father of the Duke of 
Wellington) of an Academy of 
Music at The Bear in College 
Green, Dublin, where “ ladies and 
———- of the nobility and 
ashionable life ” met to practise. 

In 1742, 700 le crowded into 
the hall in Fishamble Street to hear 
the first performance of Handel’s 
Messiah. 

Before the close of the 18th 


century, too, interest in the waning 
harp tradition of Irish music was 
reborn when Harp Festivals were 
organised at Granard, Co. Longford, 
and in Belfast. 

At this latter festival in 1792, 
Edward Bunting, a Belfast organist, 
noted down the tunes played by the 
harpers. Although ignorant of the 
Irish language, in which songs to 
the harp were sung, and using a 
primitive method of notation, he 
was the first to compile an important 
collection of traditional Irish music. 

In 1800 there were ten music 
shops and eight harpsichord makers 
in Dublin, but with the passing of 
the Act of Union with Great Britain, 
music could no longer count on the 
patronage of ladies of fashion and 
members of the houses of Lords and 
Commons. 

From 1808 till 1834 Thomas 
Moore’s Irish Melodies appeared 
serially in ten volumes. Were it not 
for these melodies the majority of 
the people might have lost touch 
with their own music. But although 
they were elegant, nostalgic and 
sentimental Moore’s melodies were 
in many ways removed from the 
elemental beauty of traditional sing- 
ing in Irish. 

In 1810, Francis Robinson 
founded the Society of the Sons of 
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“ HEAR MY PRAYER” 


AMONG the collection of scores—operas, symphonies, oratorios. 

and so on—in the possession of the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music is the full score of Mendelssohn's “ Hear my Prayer”, the 
accompaniment to which was originally for piano only; it was 
scored by the composer for Mr. Joseph Robinson and the Dublin’ 
Musical Society. Robinson was a personal friend of Mendelssohn, 
several of whose works were given their first Irish performance by 


the Dublin Musical Society. 


Among collections in the library are those of the Musical Anti- 
quarian iety, the Antient Concerts’ Society and the Handel 
Society. In a special “Stanford Corner” are the works of Charles 
Villiers Stanford, a former pupil of the Academy. 


——T——hh—hl—wlTTMMWOhI TTIW 


Handel, afterwards to become the 
Antieat Concerts’ Society under his 
son, Joseph. 

In the early roth century, too, 
Irish musical tradition was enriched 
by the Dublin-born pianist John 
Field, who was the first Irishman to 
gain an international reputation as 
a composer with his nocturnes and 
piano concertos. Also born in 
Dublin was Michael Balfe (1808- 
1870), composer of The Bohemian 
Girl. Vincent Wallace (1812-1865), 
composer of Maritana and Lurline, 
was born in Waterford. 

There were such minor figures 
as Tom Cooke, William Rooke and 
George Osborne, who helped to 
preserve the spirit of music. 

In 1848, Thomas Davis, founder 
of the Young Ireland Movement, 
imbued with the spirit of romantic 
nationalism then sweeping the 
continent, declared: “ The greatest 
achievement of the Irish people is 
their music.” - 

His words inspired a committee 
of the citizens of Dublin to start 
work on the foundation of an 
Academy of Music. It was uphill 


work, but in 1852 Joseph Robinson 


conducted at the Cork Exhibition a 


cantata by Robert Stewart, and at 
the International Exhibition in 
Dublin the following year Robinson 
led 1,000 performers. 

Three years later, in 1856, the 
Irish Academy of Music was 
founded. Public support was now 
generous, and a performance in the 
Antient Concert Rooms of Vincent 
Wallace’s Maritana realised {400, 
which was given to the committee 
of the new Academy. Several 
operatic concerts were also given. 

The Academy had no regular 
grant. An application to the Viceroy, 
supported by the Lord Mayor and 
Members of the Corporation, was 
refused, and no grant was obtained 
till 1870, when the Royal Academy 
of Music in London was voted a 
grant by Parliament. 

Then, on Irish M.P.s_ pressing 
for a similar concession to Ireland, 
£150 was voted with the proviso 
(not included in the London grant) 
that {100 should be obtained by 
annual subscription. This grant was 
subsequently raised to £300 a year, 
and the title “ Royal” was bestowed 
on the Academy in 1872. 

At first the work of the new 
Academy was hampered by unsuit- 
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able accommodation and lack of 
funds. In 1871 the present home of 
the Academy, at 36 Westland Row, 
was purchased. It is a fine example 
of Irish classical architecture, with 
its lofty hall, ceilings decorated with 
the stucco of Italian artists, and 
medallions in the library and else- 
where by Angelica Kauffman. 

Of the early members of the 
teaching staff (which included dis- 
tinguished musicians from Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland and Belgiam, 
and the Irishmen Hamilton Harty 
and Robert Stewart), the Neapoli- 
tan, Michele Esposito, was perhaps 
the most dynamic personality. 

He founded a School of Piano 
Playing and an Orchestral Society, 
orgatiised Sunday concerts with 
cheap rates of admission, was a fine 
conductor and composer of repute, 
who inspired his pupils and col- 
leagues with loyalty to his own high 
ideals. 

It is to Esposito, too, that we owe 
the plan of organising local centre 
examinations whereby the Academy 
was to influence the standard of 


teaching throughout the country. 

Eighty-cight candidates were 
examined in the first year (1894) in 
four centres. Today the number of 
candidates is over 10,000 in more 
than 200 centres, and the advice of 
the Academy’s professors is avail- 
able to teachers all over the country. 

In 1939 the Academy’s library 
was re-organised to house a gift of 
scores, including a complete edition 
of the Bach Gesellschaft in forty-six 
volumes, left by the late Lord 
Monteagle. 

Today, having completed its first 
hundred years, the Royal Irish 
Academy of Music is ready to play 
its part in movements for the 
advancement of music abroad—to 
which Ireland, with her present 
revival in choral music and re- 
awdkening interest in her almost 
inexhaustible wealth of folk music, 
may bring as her contribution a 
freshness of outlook, together with 
that zeal inherited from more 
difficult times which produced 
earlier composers and led to the 
Academy’s foundation. 


How He Solved Problem 


AN eccentric Dublin man was dying. Having no near 

relations whom he wished to benefit, he determined he 
would take his money to the grave. With this idea in mind 
he made his executors promise to get bank notes of a large 
denomination and put them in his coffin. 

One of these suggested that it would be more convenient 
to write a cheque and put it in deceased’s hand. He took the 
notes instead to balance the account. 


SMALL boy to his father, “If you don’t buy me a bike, Pll 
go over your head and pray for one!” 
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It’s the world’s first free 
international airport 


Shannon’s 
Crock of 
Gold 
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“It is astonishing,” said the 
Philosopher, “on what slender 
compulsion people will go to 
America.” 

—JAMES STEPHENS in 
The Crock of Gold 


T Rineanna, a concrete isle 

amid County Clare’s mud flats 

and emerald-green farms, the 
astonishing compulsion of people to 
travel to and fro from America 
keeps Irish cash registers dancing 
around the clock. 

Better known as Shannon, 
Rineanna is -the Times Square of 
transatlantic air travel, the cross- 
roads where 12,000 aircraft and 
nearly 500,000 passengers each year 
swoop in for petrol, food and rest. 

Shannon’s main 7,000-ft. runway 
is Ireland’s biggest; its pub is the 
only establishment in all the 
Emerald Isle where a thirsty soul 
may legally wet his whistle at any 
hour of night or day. 

But Shannon’s greatest compul- 
sion is the airport store, where 
cameras, cashmeres and cognacs, 
watches, whiskey and Waterford 
glass are stacked in duty-free profu- 
sion. There the traveller may buy 

Condensed 


one ounce of Chanel No. § for 7.50 
dollars, one-third the New York 
price and 2 dollars less than it costs 
in Paris. A German  Rolleificx 
camera selling for 309.50 dollars in 
New York can be bought at Shan- 
non for 82 dollars; Irish whiskey for 
1.50 dollars a fifth v. 6.30 dollars in 
the U.S. 

Its cut-rate counters have made 
Shannon a crock of gold for the 
government: travellers of all 
nationalities spent nearly 3,000,000 
dollars there in 1955; the airport 
earned more precious dollars 
(1,739;785) than any other indivi- 
dual enterprise in Ireland. 

Built by the Irish Government in 
1945, Shannon in 1947 became the 
world’s first free international air- 
port, i.e., goods and passengers in 
transit are not subject to customs 


— or duties. 
the post-war travel boom got 
under way; a small kiosk in the 


corner of the passenger lounge did 
such a brisk trade in Irish linens 
and dolls that the airport authori- 
ties decided in 1949 to build a full- 
fiedged shop. 

They placed it strategically be- 
tween the restaurant, which serves 
every national dish in the world 
(spécialité de la maison: Irish stew), 
and the bar, where passengers last 
year downed 83,000 glasses of Irish 
coffee (at 40 cents), a calorific com- 
bination of whiskey, coffee and 
cream hymned as being “rich as an 
Irish brogue/strong as a friendly 
hand,/sweet as the tongue of a 
rogue,/smooth as the wit of the 


Shannon’s counters wind hig- 
gledy-piggledy through the lounge, 


from Time 
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confront the 
turn, show goods 


Thanks to U.S. customs laws, 
which allow returning tourists to 
bring in 500 dollars’ worth of pur- 
chases (including five-fifths of 
liquor) duty-free, Shannon’s shop 
has zoomed ahead of the Blarney 
Stone as Ireland’s most profitable 
tourist attraction. 

Such is its fame that when 
Sabena, Belgium’s airline, inaugura- 
ted non-stop Manchester-New York 
service, passengers forced the airline 
to reinstate the Shannon stopover. 

Realising that homing Americans 
(some 75 per cent. of Shannon's 
west-bound traffic) are often 


ers at every 
rom all over 
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pinched for cash, the shop in 1954 
started a mail-order business that 
allows tourists to bring in their pur- 
chases duty-free up to six months 
after their arrival in the U.S. 

Top-selling items: Irish whiskey 
(50,000 gallons in 1955), French 
perfumes, German cameras (1,000 a 
month), Swiss watches, and 
American cigarettes at 1.40 dollars 
a carton. 

With 90,000 mail-order cata- 
logues floating through Europe and 
the U.S., Shannon has started ex- 
panding its counter space for the 
second time. 

Said an old Shannon hand: “You 
could sell an elephant here if you 
went about it right.” 





No Apostrophe 


— 


‘THE apostrophe which appears in Mr. L. K. O’Brien’s 
signature on Bank of England notes is really incorrect, 


Mr. T. D. Fitzgerald, of Tralee, 


told members of the 


Irish Literary Society, London. 
Mr. Fitzgerald said that “O” is not a letter. It is a word 


just like Constantinople or Newtownmountkennedy. 


It is 





declined, it has a singular and a plural and several cases. It is 
not a contracted form of anything, consequently the 
apostrophe is a stupid blunder. 

He also said that the Irish for son is mac, and it ought to 
be spelt in this way in Ireland and Scotland. All the con- 
tractions of “ Mac” are blunders. —Cork Examiner. 


Couldn’t Miss 

A VISITING clergyman was embarrassed to learn, after 
preaching a powerful sermon against betting, that one of 

the church wardens was a heavy gambler. The clergyman 

hurried over to explain that he had not meant to be personal. 
“Don’t worry about it,” said the warden. “It’s a pretty 

poor sermon that doesn’t hit me somewhere.” 





“1 am beginning to realise that they may be working to an old and 
reliable time-table that | seem to have mislaid” 


My Littlest One and the 


Carol-Singers 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 


AM not against carol-singers, but 

I think that nowadays they come 

too early and too often. 

When I was young, carol-singers 
were sudden and seldom—like snow, 
or a piper’s band. They waited until 
the very brink of the feast, and were 
not far in front of the herald angels. 

They worked on a short tether, 
too, and never ventured outside 
their own parish, but nowadays 
carol-singers map out fresh districts 
like burglars, so that you may have 
to pay hush-money to several con- 
tingents on the same night. 

But the Littlest One doesn’t 
agree with me. She thinks that the 
carol-singers couldn’t come too early 
or too often, that they should begin 
immediately after Hallow Eve and 
keep whacking away till Little 
Christmas. 

She puts a tiny addendum to her 
night prayers, and it comes as soon 
as she rises off her knees—showing 
that her mind cannot be wholly on 
her orisons. 

She says, “I hope the carol- 
singers will come tonight,” and 
sometimes she adds: “ Hadn’t we 
a fire in the chimney once when I 
was small?” If she could have the 
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fire brigade and the carol-singers on 
oe same night her cup would be 
ull. 

She likes the carol-singers because 
they have a licence to do all the 
things that a respectable young 
lady, once abed, would like to do 
but daren’t—to knock at all the 
doors, wake all the babies, and 
frighten all the birds. 

She wants the night to be filled 
with music, and so, for weeks before 
Christmas, she lies awake listening 
and is as intent as a rabbit at the 
mouth of his burrow. 

She may be deceived, but never 
for long, by barking dogs or singing 
errand boys, but she knows her own 
when they come, and after that there 
is no danger of falling asleep. 

The real beauty of carol-singing 
from her point of view is that it 
overlaps in each direction. It works 
up to a slow crescendo, holds its 
climax for fully five minutes, and 
then fades slowly in the distance 
until the far-away door knockings 
could be overlain by the scratching 
of a mouse behind the wardrobe. 

It is not a fierce and short-lived 
joy, like a passing fire-engine; it 
lasts as long as a slab of sticky 
The Talbot Press, Dublin. 9s. 6d. 
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STRATEGY versus TACTICS 
(On the Domestic Front) 
you say to the wife: “! feel like going to the movies tonight, 


honey. How about it?” 


She says: “ That’s the trouble with you, you never think about 
me working all day long in this lousy big old apartment. I'm dead! 
tactical Ww. 


We're staying home.” The 


Instead, you go home and say : 


. Wrong. 
“| thought I'd be able to take you 


to the movies tonight, honey, but I’m bushed. Had a hard day at 


the office.” 


She says: “ That’s the trouble with you, you never think about 
me cooped up all day in this lousy little apartment!” 
So you go to the movies. That’s strategy. 


(On the Commercial Front) 


You say to your boss: “I've been working here fifteen years 
without a raise. | need more money because . 

He says: “ That's the trouble with you, always thinking about 
yourself. Think about the company’s welfare. That’s the way to get 


ahead!” Tactical approach. W 


Instead : “ Sir, your competitor has hinted he might be able to 
give me a better job. | told him |! wouldn't think of leaving this 


company.” 


Your boss says : “ Nonsense! After fifteen years with us, it’s time 
you thought about yourself. I'm firing = right now. That'll put you 


in a fine position to get more money 


Right strategy, Wrong boss. 


m our competition !” 


—Harold Coffin in American Mercury. 
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toffee. It gives the tumultuous, 
agitated heart time to settle down 
again, and when the last knock comes 
fairy-faint from the farthest house 
in-all the world, the Littlest One is 
soothed and ready for sleep. 

I was not as lucky as the Littlest 
One when I was young, for I slept, 
three storeys up, at the back of the 
house, far from the rattle of pots in 
the kitchen and the stories and 
laughs of “the room”. Even the 
noise of footsteps was denied me, 
for the footsteps were at the front of 
the house and I was at the back. 

At spaced intervals I could hear 
the whine of the trams as they 
climbed up to Whitehall and the 
very rim of the city, but there was 


poor comfort in it; it made me think 
of wolves, and banshees, and chil- 
dren done to death in the forest. 

I lay there miserably at the top of 
the house with only the silence for 
company. 

There was less carol-singing in 
those days than there is now. In- 
deed I don’t remember any at all. 
But I do remember the thud of 
bombs and the rattle of machine- 
guns, and perhaps that is the ex- 
planation. “ The Trouble ” put the 
veto on a lot of things, and carol- 
singing may have been one of them. 

But in these latter years I am 
making up for this early poverty. I 
am getting my fill of carol-singers, 
and while I am waiting for the 
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knock I lose my place and my 
thoughts slip out of gear. 

I am prepared to contribute to 
anything in reason, but my motives 
are dead wrong. The money I give 
to the carol-singers is no better than 
blackmail; I want to get it over 
quickly and get back to my typing; 
I pay the piper but I never listen to 
the tune. 

All of which shows I am badly in 
need of carol-singing. I think of it 
not as a blessing and a recall, but 
as an interruption—which shows 
that I have grown used to my prison 
cell and am out of touch with free- 
dom. 

I am like a convict who grumbles 
because a thrush lights on his win- 
dow-sill and distracts him from his 
reading; and if I were half the man 
I should be, I would drop every- 
thing and listen. 

I still regard carol-singing as an 
interruption, and so I am still in 
heresy: the one that Christmas 
comes to crush—the heresy that 


_ things are what they seem. 


When you grudge the time and the 
money that are spent on Christmas 
you are in a bad way; and when you 
regard it as a moment of sentimental 
folly, instead of as a moment of 
hard-headed sanity, you are due for 
a scouring. 

The Littlest One, of course, has 


no need of any such reorientation. 
Her sense of values has never gone 
awry; and she is still on the side of 
Christmas. She hears the carol- 
singers before I do, because her ears 
are attuned, whereas I have let deaf- 
ness creep upon me unawares. 

But it is not necessarily a per- 
manent disability, and since I have 
a bigoted resident tutor there is 
every reason for hope. I can even 
detect a slight improvement already. 

I still think of the carol-singers as 
a nuisance, but I am coming to think 
of them as a salutary nuisance. I still 
think that they come a little too 
early, but I am beginning to realise 
that they may be working to an old 
and reliable time-table that I seem 
to have mislaid. 

And in a little while, if my pro- 
gress continues, I shall remember 
that Christmas is not a day but a 
season, that the season works up to 
one intense moment which may be 
called a climax, and is much more 
than an economic climax, and that 
Advent comes when it does for the 
simple reason that it takes the best 
part of a month to get us into 
spiritual trim. 

The position, therefore, is not by 
any means hopeless, and I think that 
the Littlest One—and the carol- 
singers—will have me right before 
the herald angels sing. 


RACEHORSE : A creature designed by nature to redistribute 


wealth among mankind. 


EVERY woman can keep house better than her mother till 


she tries. 











* Humour is where you find it 


One wilh, the 

















Tea in the Tree 

(QNE OF THE HAPPIEST MEMORIES 
of my life is my friendship with 

the Mecredy family. 

R. J. Mecredy was a pioneer in 
popularising the modern push cycle. 
He was a friend of Dunlop, the 
tyre inventor, and with his wife he 
used to tour Ireland on a tandem. 
His tourist maps of the country are 
still used. 

He had been a very wealthy man 
and the family lived in several 
lovely country ‘houses. When I 
knew them, he had lost a great deal 
of his money in speculation. Then 
they lived in Vallombrosa, an 
estate near Bray. 

The family were marvellous 
hosts, if a trifle eccentric. They 
lived in huts in the grounds. A 
tree club was formed and, in order 
to become a member of it, one had 
to climb a tree blindfold; about 
three-quarters of the way up one 
tree they built a Peter Pan house, 
where we had wonderful tea parties. 

It was indeed an _ interesting 
household. The eldest brother 
became a doctor and at one time 
was such a pronounced vegetarian 
that he would not wear leather 
boots. The eldest daughter became 
a + aie but married. The second 

irl wrote poetry and painted, but, 
i, she died of hs ah ar 9 

—Dr. BetuHet SoLomons, One 

Doctor in His Time. 


“TI Thee and Thou” 


ARRIVING ONE MORNING AT ST. 

Anne’s Church, Belfast, the 
Rey, J. B. Crozier found a police 
sergeant searching one of the 
marriage registers. 

“Well, sergeant,” he said, “I 
suppose this is bigamy again?” 

“Oh, your reverence,” was the 
reply, “’tis worse this time; ‘tis 
thrigonometry now.” 

I once married a young couple, 
and the age of the bride had been 
stated as 20. Just as the officiant 
was writing “spins... .” he asked 
the usual formal question with a 
smile, “ Were you married before?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the unexpected 
reply. ; 
“Oh, dear me; and who married 
you?” 

“Yourself, sir,” came the quiet 
answer. 

When I turned to the sexton for 
confirmation, his reply was, “She 
always comes here, misther.” 

The really busy days for 
marriages were “the set times”: 
around Christmas, Easter and the 
Twelfth of July. 

The couples would be arranged 
along the rails, left to right, accord- 
ing to the sexton’s list. 

Nearly always for “death us do 
part” was said “death us depart” 
(which perhaps was the original 

hrase), but not according to the 
Book of Common Prayer. And very 
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SAMSON AND—PLUM PUDDING! 


F all the interesting people connected with St. Patrick's Cathedral 

none impressed his personality more upon me than the com- 
poser, Sir Robert P. Stewart, Mus. D. He possessed much originality 
as an organist. 

In those days a “ voluntary” during the collection was customary. 
- Whatever may be a just judgment in the matter, there was some- 
thing to be said for a little break after a serious sermon, with both 
hands available for passing on the churchwarden’s plate. In this 
Stewart showed good taste, usually playing some appropriately quiet 
piece such as Favarger’s “ Priére du soir”. 
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e The exception to the rule of contemplative music at this point 
e had to be forgiven him on Christmas Day, when it was his quaint 
e custom to play the Overture to “Samson” because of the fugue, 
which suggested to him the boiling of the plum pudding! 
I —Canon T. W. E. Drury, “ Unforgotten ”. 
‘ OOOO ———————h hE ne 
e 
Ss : commonly, “I thee endow” was owner—at least, I hope he is a race- 
j turned into “I thee and thou.” ‘~ 
bp : More trying was the registration His name was Orby Lass Colt, 
n j afterwards in the vestry, The con- and he was a_ gift—though, 
t é dition of nervous tension of most of — an involuntary one—from 
d § the couples invited errors. verbrook. He had come into the 
a “What’s your father’s name?” a conversation one night over dinner, 
» girl was asked. when Beaverbrook expiated at length 
d “He’s dead at present,” was the over his pedigree and prospects. 
reply. “TI wish he were mine,” mur- 
d —Canon T. W. E. Drury, mured Castlerosse, = 
4 Unforgotten. You can have him,” responded 
t Beaverbrook, expansively. 
He did not notice that, soon 
r Tale of the Turf afterwards, Castlerosse left the 
° Viscount CASTLEROSSE BECAME festive table and was busily engaged 
| interested in horses when his on the telephone, talking to Epsom. 
c : boss, Lord Beaverbrook, took a Next morning Beaverbrook came 
' house at Newmarket and went infor into the breakfast-room looking 
° breeding yearlings. On New Year’s worried, for he had just returned 
Day, 1933 he announced in his from a visit to the stables. 
j newspaper column that he had be- “Do you know that my yearling 
- come a racehorse owner. has disappeared?” he said. 
“This year, instead of running “You mean my yearling,” said 
) the chance of breaking my New Castlerosse. “I sent him over to 
. Year resolutions,” he wrote, “I am Epsom during the night.” 
] “ going to give my New Year resolu- He was quickly disillusioned over 
: : tions a chance of breaking me. Ihave the part an owner plays in the career 
y determined to become a racehorse of iis horse, “The life of a race- 
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horse owner is easy if he realises one 
thing—he does not count, not even 
the cost. The horse is trained for 
him, managed for him, ridden for 
him.” 

He added a piece of prognostica- 
tion which endeared him to the 
hearts of all the bookmakers. 

“Now if only you,” he told 
readers of the Londoner’s Log, “can 
hold on for a year and a half, till my 
horse starts running, you fellows 
should become rich, for I intend to 
tell you when my horse is going to 
win. Of course he will win races. 
Why? Because I-was born lucky, 
that’s why.” 

His optimism was to prove disas- 
trous both for himself and for his 
readers, and Beaverbrook did not 
cease to twit him about it, 





Castlerosse, however, continued 
to be optimistic: “I expect my 
horse will run at Kempton next Sat- 
urday. He has come on a lot since 
his last race. You know the form 
as well as I do. I shall be dis- 
appointed if he does not win.” 

e did not win. At last his hopes 
turned to despair. 

“The horse is no good after all,” 
he declared. “It has a grudge 
against me, and is deliberately work- 
ing for the bookmakers. I have an 
idea one of his relatives was a Black 
and Tan and he has been brought 
up to hate the Irish.” 

He decided to give up. A few 
days later he told Beaverbrook he 
had sold his horse, and was asked 
what price he had got. 

“Oh, next to nothing,” he said, 





“Try this one on me. I’m feeling a bit depressed with 
everything and I want a good laugh.” 
—Dublin Opinion. 
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“ Economic crisis... . Had to sell the horse!” 
—Dublin Opinion. 


quickly, anxious that his patron Gay Adventure, and almost imme- 


ould 


not think he had any spare diately it started to win. Castlerosse 
in his pocket. “I absolutely was at once sorry he had given up 


gave it away.” the Turf, 


In fact, he sold the colt for 


£1,500. 


—LEonARD MosLey, 
Its name was changed to Castlerosse. 


A Curse on Smiths 


Why the blacksmith is a poor storyteller is the subject of 

an ancient tale. When Cuchulainn discovered that the 
man he had slain in one of his single combats was Conlaoch, 
his son, a great sorrow overtook him and he resolved that 
never again should their swords be on opposite sides, and 
decided to have his own and that of Conlaoch welded into 
a single weapon. 

The smith to whom he came demanded a wage, and the 
wage was thet Cuchulainn should tell a story in the forge 
while the finishing was being done. 

Cuchulainn agreed, on condition that no woman should 
hear his tale, for he was in a rage against all women because 
Conlaoch’s mother had forbidden him to disclose his 
identity to the father who had deserted her. 

The telling of the story began next day; but before 
Cuchulainn had arrived, the smith’s wife had concealed 
herself beneath the bellows that she might hear the recital 
of the hero. In the course of the tale, which was known to 
her, she interrupted Cuchulainn to correct him in some 
detail, and so betrayed her husband and her presence. 

It is said that the rage of the Hound of Ulster knew no 
bounds, and that a curse fell on the smith, and on all 
smiths, so that no man of them can ever tell a good story. 

—SEAN MACGIOLLARNATH, Conamara. 











The dramatic 
dump in the 


Top Secret 


revealed by a secret 
Mountains 


Documents 


of the War 


MILTON GARDNER 


OP se¢ret documents concerning 

Germany’s relations with Ire- 

land during World War II have 
been published in England by the 
Stationery Office. 

They were discovered in a secret 
dump in the Hartz Mountains. 
Allied troops, searching this area 
after the collapse of Germany, came 
upon an immense hoard of official 
papers. Weighing a total of 400 
tons, they had been hurriedly trans- 
ferred from the German Foreign 
Ministry and from the Reich Chan- 
cellery as the Allied forces were 
converging on Berlin. 

The documents have been gradu- 
ally released for publication by the 
British Governnient. The material 
we are at present dealing with is 
included in Volume 9, which was 
published in October. This volume 
covers the period from March 18 to 
June 22, 1940, when German 
military power was at its peak. 

An Irishman will approach these 
documents with a curb of reserve 
on his curiosity. He will keep in 
mind two important facts: 

_ (1): The documents are not pub- 
lished as written, but in an English 
translation. As is proper, the trans- 
lators appear to have put literal 


accuracy before a literary style. It is 
nevertheless possible that they may 
not always have succeeded in repro- 
ducing the exact shade of meaning 
of the German original. 

(2) Apart from the possibility 
that some vital papers may, for one 
reason or another, be missing, these 
documents reveal, not necessarily 
Ireland’s attitude towards the war 
during the period covered, but an 
official German interpretation of 
Ireland’s attitude. No comment from 
an authoritative Irish source has 
appeared. 

The Germans were disappointed 
with Mr. de Valera’s uncompro- 
mising neutralism towards them as 
well as towards Great Britain. 

Herr Eduard Hempel, the German 
Minister in Ireland, reported to 
Berlin: “ Mr. de Valera will main- 
tain the line of friendly under- 
standing with England as far as it 
is at all possible, on account of 
geographical and economic depend- 
ence, which will continue even in 
the event of England’s defeat, as well 
as his democratic principles, even in 
the threatening f cron. of Ireland 
becoming involved in a war.” 

When Hitler’s troops were sweep- 
ing through Belgium and the 
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Netherlands the Irish leader made a 
statement in Galway (which is 
quoted): 

“Today these two small nations 
are fighting for their lives, and it 
would be unworthy of this small 
nation if, on an occasion like this, I 
did not utter our protest against the 
cruel wrong which has been done to 
them.” 

Herr Hempel was instructed by 
his Foreign Office to object to these 
remarks. He was left in no doubt 
that Ireland would offer the 
strongest possible resistance to a 
German invasion. 

It is evident that the Partition of 
Ireland occupied a position of vital 
significance in e minds of 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Hitler. 
They were all eager to use Irish 
unity as a bait for Ireland’s support 
in the war. 

It would appear, for instance, 
that “groups in Northern Ireland 
working for England” hoped to 
obtain an all-Ireland defence agree- 
ment in return for some kind of 
offer relating to Irish unity. Mr. de 
Valera rejected all such advances 
“ most vehemently.” 

According to Herr Hempel, 
Roosevelt’s influence for a settle- 
ment of the partition problem was 
being exerted only to a “ moderate 
degree.” It was designed “ to secure 
the Irish-American vote.” 

These revelations were made in a 
“Top Secret” telegram from 
Dublin, dated June 21, 1940. Herr 
Hempel had already—on May 23— 
advised Berlin to make the liberation 
of Northern Ireland a German war 
aim. He now suggested that “ the 
idea of possible German action for 


the return of Northern Ireland 
would find ready acceptance” in 
Irish government circles. 

Six days earlier the Foreign Office 
had authorised Herr Hempel! to 
inform the Irish Government that 
“ the outcome of this struggle would 
be of decisive importance for the 
Irish nation and the final realisation 
of its national demands.” 

From the German Minister’s 
reply to these instructions it is 
evident that he felt a more precise 
undertaking was desirable. His 
reference to “action” for the 
return of Northern Ireland may have 
implied that he was thinking along 
the lines of a military effort to 
establish Irish unity. 

Would he have made this sugges- 
tion if he had not thought it was a 
project to which Berlin would give 
serious consideration? 


Had the Germans received 
encouragement from the Irish 
Government would they have 


attempted a major war in Ireland at 
this period of their greatest strength 
—and of England’s greatest weak- 
ness? 

Would such a _ development, 
successfully carried out, have given 
them final victory and established 
a united Ireland? Or would it have 
hurried American intervention and 
brought Ireland to disaster? 

These are now merely historical 
“ ifs ad 

The Germans had also a little 
dossier concerning the nuisance 
value of a diversion in Ireland. 

There are inconclusive references 
to decisions made by Foreign Mini- 
ster Ribbentrop “ on the question of 
an Irish rebellion.” 
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A memorandum by the director 
of the political department of the 
Foreign Office, dated March 24, 
reads: 

“An attempt is to be made to 
bring Sean Russell, in accordance 
with his offer, to Italy through the 
agency of McCarthy. Herr Veesen- 
mayer is to discuss the matter with 
McCarthy when he arrives in Genoa 
again. McCarthy is not to be 
acquainted with the details of the 
plans we have in mind. 

“I reported to the Foreign 
Minister the fact that McCarthy is 
already in contact with the Intelli- 


lin, 

“The Irish radio this evening 
gave a detailed account of the arrest 
of the Irishman, Held. In the search 
of the house plans of Irish ports and 
defence establishments, transmitters, 
20,000 dollars, a secret code, a 


ee nena insignia 
the German Luftwaffe, German 


World War decorations, a military 
cap and a black tie of German 
origin were said to have been found 
in the room occupied by the 
German, Brandy.” 

To allay the serious apprehensions 
aroused in Ireland, Herr Woermana 
of the Foreign Office informed the 
German Legation in Dublin: 

“Enquiries made cf the com- 
petent authorities have revealed that 
a was actually entrusted 

with special missions directed exclu- 
sively against England and was te 
make use of connections 
with the Irish. Any activity directed 


“| gence Department and indeed at our the Irish Government was 
HI instigation.” y forbidden. From a group 
2 i : Herr Hempel reported from of certain Irish personalities sub- 
aa Dublin, on May 24: versive plans the Irish 


against 
Government were frequently sub- 
mitted, and probably also to B., but 
they were always rejected.” 

It is clear now that the firm and 
cautious attitude of the [Irish 
Government in handling these 
pon were matters has been 


: 


Wuue I was Master of the Rotunda Hospital, one of the 
patients was delivered of triplets, whose combined weight 


Tim’s Reduction 


was eighteen pounds. 


In England the Sovereign gives the 
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King’s or Queen’s bounty, which is £3. I wrote to Tim Healy, 
Governor-General of the Free State, suggesting that he might 
like to give a Governor-General’s bounty; he immediately 
sent me a cheque for £2 17s, 6d. 

In thanking him I asked why he had made the reduction, 
and he replied that I had evidently forgotten the amusement 


tax. —Dr. BerHe: SoLOMONs. 


A HAPPINESS that is sought for ourselves alone can never 
be found. —THOMAS MERTON. 
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“The a —" of the truly great is always startling,” says this famous 
American TV showman and newspaper columnist 


The Bigger They Are, the 
Nicer They Are 


ED SULLIVAN 


ou only live once, but, if you 

play your cards right, once is 

enough,” counsels comedian 
Joe E. Lewis. 

Well, in my case, a lot of people 
must have helped me play my cards 
right, because too often Ive 
defaulted on the implicit obligation 
on all of us to ¢o the best we can 
with the tools God gives us. 

For a small-town kid, my life has 
been an incredible thing—the sort 
of improbable adventure I might 
have dreamed up while romanti- 
cising over a Horatio Alger book 
under the cherry tree in our back 
yard in Port Chester, New York. 

Consider that a village sports 
writer who once earned 10 dollars 
a week on the Port Chester Daily 
Item (circulation 3,900) now has a 
Sunday-night show that reaches 
$0,000,000 viewers; now writes a 
column in the New York Daily 
News, with the nation’s biggest 
circulation, and, as a newspaperman 
insinuated into show business, has 
travelled this world from Capri to 
Copenhagen, Tokyo to Stockholm, 
Reykjavik to Rio. 

And in these travels Pve been 


privileged to meet and work with 


the great and glamorous people of 
our world, and found most of them 
not so different from the generous- 
hearted neighbours of Port Chester. 

The Port Chester people were 
modest, sincere, helpful. The village 
churches of all denominations were 
crowded each Sunday. Nobody 
hated anybody. The people had 
pride in themselves. Your name or 
colour or religion cut no ice. You 
stood or fell on your own per- 
formance. 

I’ve found that the standards that 
obtained in Port Chester are also in 
the make-up of Paris, London, 
Dublin, Boston, Pittsburgh, Des 
Moines and San Diego. Towns 
differ, people don’t. I remembered 
that when I started my TV show. 

The modesty of the truly great 
ones is always startling. A. C. 
Blumenthal, sometime Broadway 
producer, once dropped in back- 
stage at Loew’s State Theatre, where 
I was playing a week’s engagement 
in vaudeville. He and a friend, 
whose name I didn’t catch, came up 
to my bedraggled dressing- -room. 

I apologised because I was writing 
my column between shows, so they 
seated themselves on the dressing- 
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room cot. A.C.’s friend expressed 
interest in the column, and asked 
how long it took me to finish it and 
some other questions that hinted 
he did some writing. 

“I didn’t get your name,” I 
apologised. 

“ Wells,” he said. Suddenly, I 
realised he had a British accent, so 
I said jokingly: “There’s another 
English writer by that name: H. G. 
Wells.” 

“You dope,” said Blumenthal. 
“ He is H. G. Wells.” 

They watched our next show 
from the orchestra pit, craning their 
necks up at the stage. Next day, I 
got the nicest note from Wells, say- 
ing how deeply he had appreciated 
the matinée. He particularly had 
enjoyed an old film over which I did 
the narration, an anthology covering 
Sarah Bernhardt and her first 
motion picture, Lillian Russell, 
Rudolph Valentino, Theda Bara, the 
Dempsey-Tunney “long count,” 
and Pearl White. 

On July 24, 1953, when I staged 
a big show at the U.S. Marine Base 
at Quantico, before an audience of 
Cabinet members, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and Marine enlisted person- 
nel, I didn’t think President 
Eisenhower would be at the show 
because he’d had an exhausting day 
of conferences with these officials. 

But the President was there. A 
high Marine officer quoted Ike as 
saying: “If Ed and his performers 
were good enough to come down 
here, I guess I can spare two hours 
to enjoy them.” 

Oscar Hammerstein II, co-author 
of Oklahoma! and other Broadway 
hits, explaining his earlier refusal to 
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... AND PROUD OF IT 


JN the course of a letter to the 

IRISH DIGEST, Mr. Ed Sullivan 
writes: 

“It seems to me that if any 
article by me appeared in Ireland, 
1 should emphasise that my 
grandfather and great grand- 
parents originated in Bantry Bay, 
County Cork. 

“ Underscored, too, should be 
the occasions on which I've used 
irish performers on our TV stage, 
my first visit to Bantry Bay, 
my frequent aerial arrivals at 
Shannon Airport, my frequent 
column references Lin the New 
aa ” wad News] to Ire- 
an 
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quit show business after 11 years of 
flops, said it was because he had the 
love and encouragement of his wife, 
Dorothy. 

I asked Gloria Swanson, who had 
just made a brilliant comeback in 
Sunset Boulevard, how a woman 
past fifty had sustained her faith 
after a series of major discourage- 
ments. “I believed in God,” said 
Gloria. 

Margot Fonteyn, greatest ballerina 
of Sadler’s Wells, flew back to 
London the same night after doing 
our show. The next Sunday she 
carefully timed a cable so that it 
arrived an hour before we went on 
stage. It was a message of apprecia- 
tion to the orchestra leader, Ray 
Bloch: “ Tell “him my music never 
has been played so sensitively.” 

The bigger they are, the nicer 
they are. 

Prince Michael Romanoff, now 4 
restaurateur, once philosophised on 
the reason for the niceness of the 
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great. At the time, in the 1930s, I 
was living in one of the upstairs 
apartments over Billy La Hiff’s 
Tavern, on West 48th Street, a 
centre for stars of the theatre and 
sports. Romanoff, then down on his 
luck, joined us nightly for dinner. 

ge: Edward,” he said in his son- 
orous voice, “as a newspa 
you should probe the thinking of 
people more deeply. I pose this 
intriguing laboratory test to open 
your eyes. Some night, you must 
take me to the Stork Club or El 
Morocco. You will seat yourself at 
a table and then observe my 
entrance, As I walk to your table, I 
will speak to various occupants of 
various tables. Winthrop Rockefeller 
or John Jacob Astor and their like 
will invite me gaily to sit down and 
have a drink. Yet the phonies in the 
room will studiously’ avoid me, 
because I am broke and they are 
insecure.” 

We made the test one night. The 
pattern of bebaviour of the phonies 
was as Romanoff had predicted. The 
truly big people, having nothing to 
hide, nothing to fear, greeted Mike 
warmly. 

The big ones think simply, speak 
simply. 

The late Dr. Deno O’Connor, of 
Chicago, took some Notre Dame 
students to Europe for their vaca- 
tion. In Dublin, he apologised to 
Premier Eamon de Valera for 
interrupting his busy schedule. 
“ Nonsense,” said the Irish leader. 
“What other man in Ireland can 
have these young men explain the 
Notre Dame shift?” 

Long before I ever dreamed I'd 
be working for his grandsons, I met 


Henry Ford the elder. He conducted 
me through the Rouge plant, key to 
his empire, and later showed me 
Dearborn Village and the school- 
house he’d constructed for children 
of his employees. 

“If children fail in school, I 
blame the teacher,” said Mr. Ford. 
“A teacher must hold the child’s 
interest, not the other way ‘round.” 

My first big story, as a New York 
sports writer, was an interview with 
Jack Dempsey in 1923. When he 
opened the door of his hotel suite 
I was overwhelmed at meeting my 
idol. He’d ordered breakfast for me 
in advance, the first time I'd ever 
seen grapefruit served in a bowl of 
ice! “‘ When I was a kid,” he said, 
“T never saw a grapefruit.” 

He knocked himself out to think 
up a story for me that would have 
a new angle—no easy task for a 
champion who had been interviewed 
ten thousand times by experts in the 
field. My scoop was that on July 4, 
1910, when Jack Johnson was 
kayoing Jim Jeffries at Reno, 
Nevada, young Dempsey was train- 
ing in the cellar of his home in Salt 
Lake City. 

“Sports writers always have 
reported that I started fighting 
about 1913,” said Dempsey. 
“Actually I was working at it five 
years before then, but I never 
dreamed then I'd be the heavy- 
weight champion.” 

Dempsey’s kindness to a young- 
ster was identical with that of Ty 
Cobb, the baseball immortal, who 
left a dinner table to chat with this 
unknown young writer. 

“ Incidentally, for your women 
readers, I'll give you a diet tip,” 
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Cobb concluded. “I use it all the Normandie with Jack and Mary 


time. Before dinner, tell them to 
drink a glass of buttermilk. It cuts 
down your appetite.” 

Twenty years later, on our TV 
show, I asked jockey Eddie Arcaro, 
who just won the Kentucky 
Derby again, if he could recommend 
some diet for women anxious to lose 
weight. Inasmuch as jockeys always 
are plagued by weight problems, I 
figured Arcaro should have the 
answer. 

“ There’s one simple exercise that 
will do the trick,” said Eddie. 

Out in our audience, I could see 
women leaning forward eagerly. 
ae yourself away from the 
ta » 

Before World War II, my wife 
and I went to Europe on the ill-fated 


Benny. One night, while we were 
enjoying the gypsy music on 
Budapest’s St. Margurita Island, 
the manager of the night club intro- 
duced Jack to a distinguished old 
Hungarian novelist. In a hushed 
voice, the manager of the club told 
the old man that Jack, in America, 
made 16,000 dollars a week. 
“Interesting,” agreed the old 
gentleman; “but tell me, Mr. 
Benny, do you enjoy your work?” 
If the same question were ad- 
dressed to me, I'd say truthfully that 
Ive enjoyed my life enormously. 
Rarely has a day gone by in which 
I haven't thanked God for the fan- 
tastic pattern of it, topped off by 
a wonderful family and two darling 





Noise Annoyed Them 


FAmovus men suffered great physical pain from noise. Among 
them were Kant, Spinoza, Goethe, Mark Twain, Verdi, 


Darwin, Zola and Voltaire. 


Napoleon had a complex about creaking doors—three door 
oilers were used in each of his palaces. 

Thomas Carlyle hated the crowing of a cock so much that 
he told his servant to buy up all the cocks in the 


neighbourhood. 


A ©ourte of boys walked boldly up to the dentist and one of 
them said, “ Doc, I want a tooth took out and I don’: want 


no gas ’cause I’m in a hurry.” 


“My,” said the doc. “I must say you’re a brave boy. 


Which tooth is it?” 


The little boy turned to his silent friend and said, “ Show 


him your tooth, Larry.” 
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Sculptor with a Mission 
PAYING HIS FIRST VisIT TO KERRY 

recently was M. Yann Renard- 
Goulet, the sculptor who designed 
the Custom House Memorial in 
Dublin. 

Born in Brittany forty-two years 
ago, he has lived in Ireland with his 
wife and three children for the past 
ten years and they are now Irish 
citizens. 

As a leader of the Youth Organi- 
sation in Brittany snd a member of 
the Central Committee of the Breton 
Nationalist Party, Yann came into 
conflict with the French authorities 
and in 1944 was sentenced to death 
in absentia for his activities. He 
reached Ireland by means of a false 
passport. 

When he was a leader in Brittany, 
the Nationalists there held a cere- 
mony every Easter Monday to com- 
memorate the 1916 Rising. The 
poems of Padraic Pearse were read, 
Irish music was played and the 
ceremony concluded with the Roll 
Call of 1916 and the Irish National 
Anthem. 

“We had a great admiration for 
everything Irish. Ireland being the 
first Celtic country to get its freedom, 
we always looked to Ireland as an 
example. Boys in the Breton move- 
ment knew more about Irish history 
than the Irish themselves.” 

Renard-Goulet had a hard struggle 


to earn a living in this country. For 
some time he worked as a labourer 
making concrete blocks. He held ex- 
hibitions of his paintings and sculp- 
tures in Dublin and in Bray, where 
he lives and teaches Art in the tech- 
nical school. 


—The Kerryman. 
Such Angels ! 


Mes. Geratp Corts GLzeson, 

of San Francisco, told me: 
“Trish children are such angels. 
They're so gentle and polite, not at 
all like American children, who are 
rude and noisy.” 

That may not be the viewpoint of 
everyone in this country. This may 
be the land of Saints and Scholars, 
but few people have ever labelled 
Irish children “ angels”. 

Yet Mrs. Gleeson is well qualified 
to pass us this compliment, She is a 
teacher, and she has been visiting 
schools in various parts of Ireland 
with her artist-husband. So she has 
seen both sides of the picture. 

“The American schoolgoers 
always want to argue, and argue, and 
discuss things until you're dis- 
traught,” she exclaimed. “When you 
have about thirty in a room, all ask- 
ing you questions and demanding 
answers and arguing over it all, it 
can be nerve-racking.” 

It’s not that the children in Irish 
schools don’t ask question. “ They 
do it gently—they don’t shout,” says 
Mrs. Gleeson. 

—Derry Journal. 


What’s Typical ? 
PHOTOGRAPHER COMMISSIONED 
by an American magazine to 
secure photographs of beauties in 
sixteen coumtrics has been questing 
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Cobb conchded. “I use it all the 
time. Before dinner, tell them to 
dzink a glass of buttermilk. It cuts 
down your appetite.” 

Twenty years later, on our TV 
show, I asked jockey Eddie Arcaro, 
who had just won the Kentucky 
Derby again, if he could recommend 
some diet for women anxious to lose 
weight. Inasmuch as jockeys eee 
are plagued — weight problems, I 
figured Arcaro should hen ve the 
answer. 


“ There’s one simple exercise that 
will do the trick,” said Eddie. 

Out in our audience, I could see 
women leaning forward eagerly. 
“Push yourself away from the 
table.” 

Before World War II, my wife 
and I went to Europe on the ill-fated 


Normandie with Jack and Mary 
Benny. One night, while we were 
enjoying the gypsy music on 
Budapest’s St. Margurita Island, 
the manager of the night club intro- 
duced Jack to a distinguished old 
Hungarian novelist. In a hushed 
voice, the manager of the club told 
the old man that Jack, in America, 
made 16,000 dollars a week. 
“Interesting,” agreed the old 
gentleman; “but tell me, Mr. 
Benny, do you enjoy your work?” 
If the same question were ad- 
dressed to me, I'd say truthfully that 
I’ve enjoyed my life enormously. 
Rarely has a day gone by in which 
I haven’t thanked God for the fan- 
tastic pattern of it, topped off by 
a wonderful family and two darling 





Noise Annoyed Them 


FF4mous men suffered great physical pain from noise. Among 
them were Kant, Spinoza, Goethe, Mark Twain, Verdi, 


Darwin, Zola and Voltaire. 


Napoleon had a complex about creaking doors—three door 
oilers were used in each of his palaces. 
Thomas Carlyle hated the crowing of a cock so much that 


he told his 
neighbourhood. 


servant to buy up all the cocks in the 


COUPLE of boys walked boldly up to the dentist and one of 
them said, “ Doc, I want a tooth took out and I don’t want 


no gas *cause I’m in a hurry.” 
“T must say you’re a brave boy. 


“My,” said the doc., 
Which tooth is it?” 


The little boy turned to his silent friend and said, “ Show 


him your tooth, Larry.” 
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Sculptor with a Mission 
P4YING HIS FIRST VisIT TO KERRY 

recently was M. Yann Renard- 
Goulet, the sculptor who designed 
the Custom House Memorial in 
Dublin, 

Born in Brittany forty-two years 
ago, he has lived in Ireland with his 
wife and three children for the past 
ten years and they are now Irish 

As a leader of the Youth Organi- 
sation in Brittany and a member of 
the Central Committee of the Breton 
Nationalist Party, Yann came into 
conflict with the French authorities 
and in 1944 was sentenced to death 
in absentia for his activities. He 
reached Ireland by means of a false 
passport. 

When he was a leader in Brittany, 
the Nationalists there held a cere- 
mony évery Easter Monday to com- 
memorate the 1916 Rising. The 
poems of Padraic Pearse were read, 
Irish music was played and the 
ceremony concluded with the Roll 
Call of 1916 and the Irish National 
Anthem. 

“We had a great admiration for 
everything Irish. Ireland being the 
first Celtic country to get its freedom, 
we always looked to Ireland as an 
example. Boys in the Breton move- 
ment knew more about Irish history 
than the Irish themselves.” 

Renard-Goulet had a hard struggle 


to earn a living in this country. For 
some time he worked as a labourer 
making concrete blocks. He held ex- 
hibitions of his paintings and sculp- 
tures in Dublin and in Bray, where 
he lives and teaches Art in the tech- 
nical school. 
—The Kerryman. 


Such Angels ! 


Mes. Geratp CoLtms GLEESON, 

of San Francisco, told me: 
“Trish children are such angels. 
They’re so gentle and polite, not at 
all like American children, who are 
rude and noisy.” 

That may not be the viewpoint of 
everyone in this country. This may 
be the land of Saints and Scholars, 
but few people have ever labelled 
Irish children “ angels”. 

Yet Mrs. Gleeson is well qualified 
to pass us this compliment, She is a 
teacher, and she has been visiting 
schools in various parts of Ireland 
with her artist-husband. So she has 
seen both sides of the picture. 

“ The American schoolgoers 
always want to argue, and argue, and 
discuss things until you're dis- 
traught,” she exclaimed. “When you 
have about thirty in a room, all ask- 
ing you questions and demanding 
answers and arguing over it all, it 
can be nerve-racking.” 

It’s not that the children in Irish 
schools don’t ask question. “They 
do it gently—they don’t shout,” says 
Mrs. Gleeson. 

—Derry Journal. 


What’s Typical ? 
PHOTOGRAPHER COMMISSIONED 
by an American magazine to 
secure photographs of beauties in 
sixteen countrics has been questing 
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in Munster for a typical charming 
Irish girl. He has left Ireland with- 
out her. 

He picked out six girls whom he 
describes as “near misses” for they 
do not wholly qualify for acceptance 
as typical Irish ladies. To qualify as 
such he stated that the girl should 
have “ blue-black hair and blue eyes, 
or red hair and green eyes ”. 

Apparently such variegated attrac- 
tions are rare in this country, and it 
is not surprising, for while the blue- 
black hair may be provided out of a 
chemist’s bottle, the red hair and the 
green eyes constitute a more difficult 
proposition, There is little green in 
the eyes of our up-to-date young 
ladies. 

However, he found no Irish girls 
unpleasant to look at. 

“ All,” he states, “were cheerful 
and helpful, but it is the most diffi- 
cult country in which to make a 
choice, because of the standard pre- 
scribed for the mission.” 

Three girls of the “near misses” 
he found in Limerick, and he adds 
that Limerick has more pretty girls 
to the square: mile than he had met 
in a 20,000-square-mile tour. 

—Evening Echo. 


U.S. Farmer Sees the 
Difference 
“AN AMERICAN FARMER NEVER 
gives a farm to his son; the son 
must buy his own farm, but he is 
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helped by his father and a loan com- 
pany to do so,” Mr. Thomas Long- 
well Gray, Pennsylvania, told the 
Kilmallock Young Farmers. 

Mr. Gray said that the pasture 
land in his State is not as good as 
that of Ireland, and it does not grow 
produce as early as the Irish land. 

A seventy-five-acre farm in his 
State could be purchased for £400, 
while the price in Ireland would be 
between £5,000 and £6,000. Farmers 
in Ireland could get twice as much 
out of their land, per acre, as the 
U.S.A. farmers, 

In his State they received 3/- per 
gallon for milk in the summer and 
3/6 in the winter. Prices of farm 
produce in the U.S.A. are fixed 
mostly by the farmers; the Govern- 
ment has little to say. 

He found it very different in this 
country to see nothing but white 
pigs, because at home all pigs are 
black and white. 

Flowers were a great part of the 
farm in his part of the U.S. Most 
farmers grew flowers, and one mem- 
ber of the family looked after them. 
He, himself, grew a _ considerable 
quantity of tulips. 

During hunting time little work 
was done on the farms. Farmers rose 
about § am. during the season, 
milked the cows,, and set off hunting 
at 7 a.m. 

—Limerick Weekly Echo. 


L=T us endeavour so to live that when we die even the 


undertaker may be sorry. 


—Marx TWaIn. 


Every year it takes less time to fly across the ocean and 


longer to drive to the office. 
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He believed that this would be a good slogan for Guinness: “My 
brandold Dublin lindub, the free, the froh, the frothy freshener” 


I Worked With 


James Joyce 


PADRAIC COLUM 


ROUND 1929 I had an oppor- 
Pisce of helping Joyce at his 
writing-table. 

True, the help was slight. Still, it 
meant an association with Joyce the 
writer, a meeting of his mind and 
mine on the problems of writing as 
he saw them. 

Here and now I take from a shelf 


a book boxed in green: Haveth 
Childers Everywhere, by James 
Joyce. 


This is the volume that certain 
members of the clan, myself in- 
cluded, helped Joyce to get out, 
working, as far as I remember, 
from what had been published in 
Transition. 

One of the things we conferred 
about was the proper person to 
write an introduction to it (actually 
Haveth Childers Everywhere was 
published without an introduction). 

I had written the introduction to 
the fragment of Work in Progress 
already published: Anna Livia 
Plurabelle. There was no question 
of my writing this one, nor James 
Stephens, nor any other literary 
man. This introduction was a job 
for an architect, or a mayor, or a 
building contractor, as it dealt with 
the building of the city. 


It was curious, but it was also 
characteristic of Joyce, that he be- 
lieved that anybody so externally- 
minded as a builder or an admini- 
strator would be competent to write 
an introduction to Haveth Childers 
Everywhere. 

Joyce actually thought that, on 
one level, anyway, his later work had 
a public appeal. “‘ My brandold Dub- 
lin lindub, the free, the froh, the 
frothy freshener ”—that is really a 
good slogan for the Dublin brew, 
and Joyce was disappointed that 
Guinness’s did not use it instead of 
the commonplace “Guinness is 
good for you ”. 

But maybe they will sometime— 
“the free, the froh, the frothy 
freshener”. “Lindub” (Dublin back- 
wards) is the Irish for black ale. 

I enjoyed my small collaboration. 
Joyce was gay; the people around 
him were in good spirits. 

As I look over the text of Haveth 
Childers Everywhere, I come on 
“tendulcis tunes like water parted 
fluted up from the wentinders, while 
from gorges in the east came the 
strife of ourangoontangues ”. 

“Water parted,” I cried, as I 

this passage. “ You’re draw- 
ing on Goldsmith, Joyce.” I remem- 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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bered that “ Water Parted” and 
“The Minute in Ariadne” were 
the genteel tunes that Tony Lump- 
kin’s servants affected. 

He laughed as one whose virtu- 
osity has been recognised—the 
laugh of the man who has brought 
something home that the family 
didn’t think he could get. Gold- 
smith, the Dublin student, who 
played on the flute—does he not 
come gently and charmingly into 
the city that H.C.E. is engaged in 
f ing? Joyce hums over “Water 
parted from the say ”. 

Here comes Everyone, who is the 
Finnegan of the Wake, gives his 
initials, H.C.E., to Haveth Childers 
Everywhere. The builder of the city, 
he speaks for himself. And, as Nim- 
rod and Romulus accomplished 
theirs, he accomplishes his task 
under the shadow of a crime. 

He has first to defend himself. 
The charge brought against him is 
vague and shifting. It has to do with 
those “ gretched youngsters ”” whom 
he encountered in a park or garden 
locally, the Phoenix Park. 

The speaker is embarrassed and 
stutters in the ing of his de- 
defence—“ I am bubub brought up 
under a camel act of dynasties long 
out of print”. He speaks for him- 
self in justification and pride. Here 
is the standing city against the flow- 
ing river of Anna Livia Plurabelle. 

As J introduces the names of 
the ’s rivers into Anna Livia 
Plurabelle, he introduces references 
to the world’s cities in Haveth Chi- 
ders Everywhere. The salutation in 
the opening recalls two cities— 
“ Amtsadam, sir, to you! Eternest 
cittas, heil!” 


Sometimes these references seem 
just “cute”, as “ye litel chuch 
rond ye coner” which, making littler 
“The Little Church around the 
Corner”, recalls New York. 
H.C.E.’s isa long oration interrupted 
by radio announcements. 

For all its incomprehensibility as 
regards language, it projects a 
character—the city boss, the party 
leader, shrewd in defence, prideful 
in his achievement. Its pattern is 
the Irish Speech from the Dock. It 
ends with a great declamation. 

What did my contribution to this 
production amount to? I typed 
pages. From time to time I was 
asked to suggest a word that would 
be more obscure than the word 
already there. Joyce would consider 
my offer, his eyes with their en- 
larged pupils behind glasses expec- 
tant, his face intent, his figure up- 
standing. “ I can’t use it,” was what 
he would say five times out of six. 

Two contributions of mine are 
in the text, and they got in by 
accident. One is the passage about 
the Lying-in Hospital: in the text 
it is the Bethel of Solymon, because 
Bethel Solomons was head of the 
Rotunda at the time—I think Joyce 
knew him (“I accouched their 
rotundaties ”’). 

“What's the Irish for mother?” 
he asked me. 

“Mauher. But you ought to 
know, Joyce, because John MacCor- 
mack sings something with maureen 
machree in it.” 

“Tl use that.” And so we have 
“the Maugher machrees and the 
auntiparthenopes ”. With the dis- 
torted Greek and the distorted 
Gaelic words alongside each other, 
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he brings distant peoples together. 

At the very end of the declama- 
tion another contribution of mine 
appears. Having made the roads, 
H.C.E. is describing all the vehicles 
on them. 

“ The carriage driven by one per- 
son seated on a high box behind— 
what is it called?” 

I didn’t know, but I said the 
fellow usually looked very lawdy- 
daw. 

“Til put that in.” And there it is 
at the v end—“ My damsels 
softsidesaddled covertly, covertly, 
and Lawdy Dawe”. 

He was one of the great masters 
of language, and he could be that 
only by a love of words, a response 
to shades of their meaning, a know- 
ledge of their history. Besides that, 
he had private associations with 
words, associations that, apparently, 
could evoke an episode in his life— 
the ones he spoke of were comic. 

I see him now standing in the 
middle of his apartment, laughing 
reminiscently because of a word 
that has come up. “ The caca cad!” 
H.C.E. cries, denouncing an accuser. 

“ A cad on a bicycle” had asked 
Joyce’s father for a match in the 
Pheenix Park. Relating the incident 
when he got home, his father had 
used the word “cad” abusively. 
But what did “cad” mean? A 
cadet, a younger son. And why 
should “ younger son” amount to 
a term of abuse? 

“A cad on a bicycle "—he is in 
a convulsion of laughter as he re- 
peats it. Was the comedy in the fact 
that his father should be enraged 
because a young man on a bicycle 
addressed him? Or was it that the 


dark expanse of garden, a man ask- 
ing for a light, the ferocious action 
of the one accosted suggested the 
comic side of a myth? Or was the 
passage from “ cadet” into “ cad” 
comic? 

For the writing of Finnegans 
Wake Joyce had to have much in- 
formation. The state of his eyes pre- 
vented continuous reading. Now, 
anyone who has read Portrait of the 
Artist or Ulysses knows that he had 
read immensely; he had a retentive 
memory besides. 

However, as he was entering new 
areas he would have to have new 
prototypes, and these would have to 
be supplied with idioms and idio- 
syncrasies. This means a mass of 
reading, and the reading had to be 
farmed out among his friends. 

What they were to read for could 
not be defined. He did not want any 
of us to brief him, say, on astronomy 
or finance. But the name of a star 
or a term in finance—“ ye, > 
say—would give him something that 
he needed. 

At a time later than the time I 
am speaking of here, he asked me to 
read Hudibras. Evidently this read- 
ing was planned, for he had the 
volumes already. He did not want 
me to give him incidents or quota- 
tions from Butler’s poem; for him 
its interest was in the fact that, like 
Don Quixote, it had two associated 
and contrasting characters. 

How was the association and the 
contrast made? As we went for 
walks along the streets I would tell 
him about the doings of the pair. 
What use he made of the informa- 
tion I never found out. 

Because Finnegans Wake dealt 








stories “. 

Anyway, he wanted the Arabian 
Nights read by someone who would 
tell him about some of the features 
of the collection. So he sent over to 
my apartment the sixteen volumes 
of Burton’s translation. The first 
thing I reported interested him: 
behind the Arabic stories were Per- 
sian stories: in fact, the names of 
the story-teller and her sister were 
Persian. 

The fact of one culture leading 
into another was interesting to Joyce, 
and he wanted to know was there 


giving rise to the Arabic and the 
Celtic stories giving rise to the 
stories of the Arthurian cycle? And 
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a parallel between the Persian. stories. 
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what did the names of the story- 
teller and her sister mean? 

I talked to him about various 
features in the collection. The 
Caliph walking about at night with 
his Vivier must a on some 
pages ~ Finnegans Wake, but the 
only hacs that I am sure derived 
from my reading are the deformed 
names of “the night-talking sisters”. 

And there must be another gar- 
nering of mine in these cryptic 
pages. A new volume in The 
Mythology of All Races had just 
been published, and I mentioned to 
Joyce that I was getting it: it was 
on Semitic mythology, and dealt 
particularly with the Babylonian 
myths. 

Joyce spoke up with the flash of 
interest that was so charming in him : 
it appeared that any information 
about the Babylonian beliefs would 
be a boon. He asked me to make a 
list of female divinities. 

One in particular interested him— 
with her name went the epithet, 
“The Child Destroyer”. I expect 
that in some form that name has a 
place in Finnegans Wake. 


i) 
His Christmas Sermon 
Te be honest, to be kind—to earn a little and to spend a little 
less, to make upon the whole a family happier for his 
is presence, to renounce when that shall be necessary and not be 
ni embittered, to keep a few friends but these without capitula- 
¢ tion—above all, on the same grim condition to keep friends 
with himself—here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude . 


aI —Rosert Louis STEVENSON, A Christmas Sermon. 


difference between a married and unmarried man is that 
when a bachelor paces the floor with a baby he is 




















in the Arts and in the professions their 
contribution to Scottish life becomes of . 
increasing value 


The Rise of the Irish 


in Scotland 





JAMES E. 


ow long does it take before 

the native melting-pot produces 

a new amalgam from the 
immigrant contribution? 

In the U.S.A. fusion is secured 
in a couple of generations. Race and 
religion acquired uniform nationality 
more than a century ago in Canada. 

In Scotland those who are 
labelled Irish have usually, with 
their parents and grandparents (and 
sometimes more remote ancestors), 
known no other than the Scottish 
way of life. And among them the 
admixture of Scottish blood is some- 


times considerable and, as in 
Galloway, of long lineage. 
When Scotland submitted to 


English control in 1707, one of the 
benefits of the renunciation was 
increased commercial intercourse 
with the southern country. The 
cattle trade in particular received a 
fillip, and from Galloway came the 
polled cattle that made the month’s 
journey to the lush meadows of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, where they 
fattened readily for the Smithfield 
market. : 

With the native cattle went Irish 
cattle imported by way of Port- 
patrick, and with the Irish cattle 


HANDLEY 


came the drovers, a number of 
whom settled in the south-west of 
Scotland. 

They were later joined by their 
fellow-countrymen when the bene- 
ficial changes in agriculture spon- 
sored by Craik of Arbigland (1703- 
1798) and his disciples created a 
demand for workers skilled in the 
arts of draining, ditching and 
hedging. 

Immigration, which reached its 
peak in the decade that followed 
the Irish famine of 1845, has long 
ceased to be significant. 

In the quinquennial period 
immediately preceding the First 
World War the immigration figures 
were: 607, 440, 411, 446 and 238. 

In the two years immediately 
following that war the figures were 
230 and 113. In the twenty-one 
years of the period 1900 to 1920 the 
number of Irish immigrants, exclu- 
sive of Ulster, amounted to 3,655. 
From Ulster in the same period 
came a total of 17,327. 

The census of 1921 showed that 
English and Welsh immigrants 
combined exceeded the number of 
Irish-born in Scotland by more 
than 35,000. 


Condensed from the Weekly Scotsman 
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Since the Second World War, 
hydro-electric schemes have attrac- 
ted workers from Ireland, but these 
are temporary migrants of the type 
that farmers knew in the 19th 
century who helped to harvest the 
grain and potatoes from Ayrshire to 
the Lothians. 

The Scottish Education Act of 
1918 was a great national effort to 
hammer out homogeneity by offer- 
ing to all its children equal and 
generous facilities to develop freely 
the best that was in them. 

In the generation that has elapsed, 
what has been the contribution of 
the Scoto-Irish part of the 
population ? 

The first obvious change has 
been the rise of a Scoto-Irish pro- 
fessional class. 

In the old days only the few who 
moved from the labouring com- 
munity into the shop-keeping class 
—provisions, the licence and the 
pawnbroking trades—could afford 
to give their children a university 
education. 

By the beginning of this century 
graduates in medicine and law were 
appearing in small but increasing 
numbers. Young Irish doctors were 
often more favourably placed than 
their Scottish contemporaries, for 
their name-plate in an industrial 
community almost assured them of 
a ready-made practice. 

The numbers pursuing medicine, 
law, accountancy and dentistry have 
vastly increased. 

The specialist side of the pro- 
fessions shows thin recruitment. 
Scoto-Irish consultants are few and 
Scoto-Irish advocates are equally 
scarce, though there are two judges. 


Teaching embraces the largest 
section of the Scoto-Irish profes- 
sional class, though here again the 
university and administrative 
sections contain as yet very few of 
their number. 

In political and industrial spheres 
the Irish were slow to make their 
voices heard. In the forty years that 
covered the last two decades of the 
19th and the first two of the 20th 
century the immigrant workmen in 
Scotland were closely bound 
— by the struggle for Home 

e. 


At a time when their industrial 
unions were striving to make their 

ition secure, they were more 
interested in the political well-being 
of their own race than in the 
economic prosperity of their adopted 
one 


Even in the mining industry, 
where they were numerically very 
strong, they were content to leave 
the | ip to Scotsmen. 

The First World War and the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 changed 
that attitude, and an early indica- 
tion of their new interests was the 
appointment of a Scoto-Irishman, 
John Wheatley, as the first Scottish 
Socialist ever to become a full 
Cabinet Minister. 

In the Arts the contribution of 
the Scoto-Irish has been of some 
value. In ecclesiastical architecture 
it has been notable, and the last 
forty years have seen some outstand- 
ing work. . 

In painting, the Scoto-Iris 
community can cite Sir John 
Lavery, Alexander Roche 
Patrick Dewnie, of the Glasgow 
school of painters. 














THE RISE OF THE 


In Gaelic culture may be 
mentioned the collection of folklore 
and folksong that has been gathered 
in the islands under the auspices of 
the Irish Folklore Commission. 

In history, drama, political 
writing and the novel, one may 
point to the names of Denis Brogan, 
Colm Brogan, Paul Vincent Carroll 
and A. J. Cronin, and refer to the 
work of the Innes Review, which 
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encourages scholars in historical 
research. 

The orientation of the immigrants 
has taken a long time, and it is only 
in the past thirty years that effective 
equality has brought them into line 
with the rest of the country. 

What has been achieved leads 
one to hope that it is an earnest of 
much good work for land and 


people. 








First Irish Astronomer 


first Irish astronomer of whom we have certain 
knowledge was St. Virgilius. 

The Annals of the Four Masters chronicle his death in 
767: “Ferghil, the Geometer, Abbot of Achad-bo, died in 
Germany in the 13th year of his episcopate.” 

St. Ferghil was one of the many Irish missionaries who 
went to the Continent from the seventh century on, bringing 
back the tradition of Latin culture to Western Europe. He 
succeeded another Irishman as Abbot of the monastery of 
St. Peter in Salzburg. 

While Abbot he came in conflict with the great St. Boniface 
in what became a cause célébre of the Middle Ages. The 
conflict arose from Ferghil’s speculations on the shape of the 
earth, the existence of the Antipodes and of dwellers on the 
other side of the earth. 

St. Augustine, in upholding the doctrine of the unity of 
the human race, which did not seem reconcilable with the 
theory of the Antipodes, had cast the great weight of his 
opinion against such theories, but this did not prevent 
Ferghil from expounding a new theory. 

However, Ferghil’s treatises are lost—though we know he 
was exonerated in his dispute and made bishop of Salzburg. 

—Anglo-Celt. 


SMALL boy carried a parcel for a traveller to the railway 

station. When he got there the traveller took the parcel, 
got into the carriage and closed the door. After a pause the 
boy opened the carriage door, called the traveller and said: 

* Please, sir, what will I tell mother you gave me?” 
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One day a pretty girl walked across the 
film set and was photographed by 
accident. ... 





Father of the 
Pin-Up Girl 


[*VENTOR OF THE Prv-Up Girt was 

a Wexford man. He has just 
proved his claim in Hollywood. 

Now a veteran, Mack Sennet was 
Hollyweod’s King of Comedy in the 
silent days and father of the Key- 
stone Cops. He was the man who 
discovered Charlie Chaplin. None of 
the big distributors wanted Chaplin 
pictures in those early days, and 
Sennet was at his wits’ end trying to 
sell them. 

One day while he was shooting a 
Chaplin scene a pretty girl walked 
across the set and was photographed 
by accident. “ Leave her in, don’t re- 
shoot,” said Mack, but he didn’t 
think anything more about it at the 
time. 

That evening he picked up a copy 
of the New York Times and some- 
thing struck him which he had not 
noticed before. On page one was a 
photo of a pretty girl; on page four 
was a photo of President Woodrow 
Wilson, who had just made some 
important pronouncement. 

Mack began wondering about this, 
and then he remembered the girl 
who had walked into his film by 
mistake that afternoon. Until then 
film publicity had consisted of 
photos of dramatic scenes from the 
films. Sennet’s publicity had con- 
sisted of comedy scenes featuring 
Chaplin. 


“In future,” Sennet told his pub- 
licity man, “ we feature nothing but 
pretty girls in our publicity shoots.” 

He took more space in the Press 
than all the other film companies 
combined, and every advertisement 
showed, not Chaplin, but a pretty 
girl. 

In a very short time, his Chaplin 
pictures began to sell and Chaplin 
became a famous star. Other com- 
panies soon followed Sennet’s ex- 
ample, and thus the Hollywood Pin- 
Up Girl entered the pages of film 
history. 

“My real name is Michael Sin- 
nott,” says Mack. “I was born in 
Canada, but my parents, John Fran- 
cis Sinnott and Catherine Foy, were 
born in Co. Wexford.” 


Most Remarkable Picture 


CorRK PAINTER AND A WICKLOW 

blacksmith contributed to the 
making of a remarkable portrait now 
on view at Boston’s Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Pat Lyon was no mere horseshoe 
man. Towards the end of the last 
century his skill as an ironworker 
was known along the western sea- 
board of the United States: so much 
so that when a Philadelphia bank was 
robbed people said nobody could 
have got past its locks and bars 
except blacksmith Lyon, who had 
recently repaired them. 

Protesting loudly, Pat was clapped 
into jail, He was released three 
months later when the true robbers 
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were caught, but for seven years he 
lived under a cloud, until he won 
9,000 dollars damages in a claim for 
malicious prosecution against his 
accusers. 

With his new weath, Pat sought 
out the most fashionable painter in 
Philadelphia—he commissioned a 
portrait from John Neagle, formerly 
of Co. Cork. 

Pat had no wish to be depicted 
as a gentleman. He instructed Neagle 
to paint him as a blacksmith, stand- 
ing beside his forge, with a jail 
visible in the background, 

Neagle was a fashionable painter 
of no great skill, and he would long 
since have been forgotten but for this 
one extraordinary picture, which has 
now been resurrected and put on 
view, 

It is, perhaps, the first commis- 
sioned portrait of a working man. 


Name on the Skyline 
WALTER J. CARTER, FROM COUNTY 
Mayo, won’t leap out of bed for 
his alarm clock at §.50 a.m. any 
more. He’s been doing it every 
morning for fifty years, and now he 
has retired at the age of sixty-seven. 

Walter leaves his name on the Los 
Angeles skyline. Nearly 75-per cent. 
of the city’s big buildings are made 
of steel turned ovt under his direc- 
tion. 

In 1906, two years after his 
arrival from Ireland as a youth of 
fifteen, he went to work as a cleaner 
in the Llewellyn Iron Works. Before 
long he was their key steel men. 
During the war, in command of 3,000 
men, he helped to build more than 
1,000 landing barges and corvettes for 
the U.S. Navy: at the same time he 


—————h hmm 


HE Gold Medal of the 

American Irish Historical 
Society, awarded annually to an 
outstanding American of Irish 
ancestry, was in 1956 awarded 
to James A. Farley, former U.S. 
Postmaster General and one- 
time Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

During his speech of thanks, 
Mr. Farley (whose grandparents 
hailed from County Meath) said: 

“t glory in the abilities as 
well as the patriotism of the 
Americans of Irish descent. Yet, 
when we dwell on the Irish con- 
tribution, | think we have 
neglected the American heritage, 
partly fashioned by the Irish, 
which made the Irish contribu- 
tion possible.” 


—— hhh nme 


was superintending the fabrication 
of steel for ten ships which were 
being built simultaneously. 

Walter is now growing roses— 
under the direction of his wife, Mary 
Ellen, from County Leitrim. 

Mary Ellen says that he is defi- 
nitely slowing down. “He doesn’t 
get up until it’s time for late Mass.” 
(Late Mass is at 8 a.m.) 

If the Carters want any help in the 
gardening act, they have nine chil- 
dren to call on, and seventeen grand- 
children. 


Hat Champ from Sligo 
CAVANAGH HAT SHOP IS BEING 
opened in London, and soon 

every wealthy Englishman will have 

an opportunity of possessing the 

Cadillac of the hat world. Each hat 

will carry the name of a Sligo man. 

John Cavanagh, from County 
Sligo, sold his first hat on Park 
Avenue, New York, fifty years ago. 
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His first customer was Henry Ford, 
who had one of the smallest heads 
on record. (The Duke of Windsor 
wears a Cavanagh hat of the same 
size.) 

Under the control of J, Garvan 
Cavanagh, son of the founder, 
America’s most exclusive hat shop 
now has more than 80,000 charge 
accounts. 

You mustn’t be rude to a Cavanagh 
hat. Having bought one recently on 
a fine day, Henry Ford II said 
casually that he would carry it in his 
hand. 

“Mr. Ford,” said the shocked 
salesman, “if I bought one of your 
cars I certainly wouldn’t push it 
away from the dealers.” 

Very much chastened, Mr. Ford 
put the hat on his head. 

Mr. Cavanagh got a great kick out 
of the film, The Quiet Man. He 
liked the care John Wayne took of 
his cap. Every time Wayne lost his 
cap in the fight with Victor McLag- 
len he retrieved it and put it back 
carefully on his head. 

Perhaps the film star was think- 
ing of the price—Cavanagh head- 


gear costs anything from 100 dollars 


up. 

Cardinals, Presidents, Hollywood 
stars—they’re all friends of the man 
from Sligo. It was Cavanagh who 


made the Red Hat for Cardinal 
Spellman. 


New U.S. Judge 

M® Wiw1aM JosepH BRENNAN, 
newly-appointed Judge of the 

U.S. Supreme Court, is the son of a 

man who got a job stoking fires in a 

New Jersey brewery when he arrived 

in America from Ireland in 1890. 

William Joseph, senior, rose 
rapidly to be a city commissioner 
and, later, Newark’s director of pub- 
lic safety; but there were eight chil- 
dren to be provided for, and young 
Bill had to supplement the family 
income by delivering milk. 

The man who has gone as high 
as any lawyer can go in the US. is 
the first Catholic to serve on the 
bench since the death of Frank 
Murphy in 1949. At fifty, Mr. 
Brennan is the youngest of the 
Supreme Court Judges. 

Asked who should be appointed, 
President Eisenhower said: “Get 
the best man available.” The best 
man happens to be a Democrat. But 
Mr. Brennan’s legal qualifications 
are superior to politics. 

Ite was a Republican Governor 
who first made him a judge by 
appointing him to the New Jersey 
Superior Comrt in 1949. 


[NSCRIPTION on a tombstone: “Here lies ani atedist, all 
dressed up and nowhere to go.” 


JF you think the world is all wrong, remember that it con- 


tains people like you. 
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Castlerosse : “ The Man Who Owned 
Killarney ” 


Portly Peer of 


the Column 


LEONARD MOSLEY 


ORD BEAVERBROOK was sick of 
the society gossip columns 
which appeared in all the news- 


odding ter 
called élite. In his Sunday Express 
he was trying out a new form of 
jeurnalism, in which the writer who 
surveyed the contemporary scene 

was just as important, rather more 
thoughtful, and certainly more 
epinionated, than the people about 
whom he was writing. 

It was a time of exciting social 
change in England. Old values had 
been destroyed by the war, and 
peace had come in with the clatter 
of new music, new habits, new fads 
and new sets of morals. Beaver- 
brook had a wary respect for the 
more solid virtues of English 
society, but he was moved to con- 
tempt by the feckless activities of 
those who should be setting an 
example of pride and self-reliance. 

He saw no reason why he should 
give space to their trivial activities 
and their trashy opinions, except in 


the context of changed ideas with 
which Britain was pulsing. He 
wanted someone who could 
chronicle the doings and sayings of 
more impostant people, not just a 
gossip writer but a shrewd, percep- 

tive and urbane commentator on 


pose Ps 
He pe bright young man 
named Leslie Hore-Belisha to write 


him weekly causeries under the title 
of The Londoner's Log, but what 
he got was not what he wanted. 

On April 17, 1926, the Sunday 
Express contained the following 
announcement : 

“ The Sunday Express announces 
a new departure in Sunday jour- 
nalism, Its famous paragraph 
column, The Londoner’s Log, will 
in future be edited and signed by 
Viscount Castlerosse. It has con- 
sistently been the custom in Fleet 
Street to use a nom de plume for 
journalistic diaries, a system which 
permits the diarist to draw from 
many sources of information not 
necessérily touched by himself. For 
some weeks, however, Lord Castle- 
rosse in po Sunday ee has so 
stamped personality wit on 
every item in The Londoner’s Log 


Condensed from Castlerosse. Arthur Barker, Lid., London. 1«« 
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that it has been decided to end the 
anonymity and reveal openly the 
name of the most brilliant diarist in 
Loadon journalism.” 

It was high-flown language to use 
about a tyro writer, but m a few 
months Castlerosse justified it. He 
started the year 1926 as a gay, pro- 
fligate and portly Irish peer who 
was well known to a small and 
fashionable circle. But by the end 
of 1926 the whole country knew 
about him. They knew what he 
weighed, where he lived, what he 
thought about the post-war world 
and post-war people, what his hob- 
bies were, who were his friends. 

In restaurants and night clubs, on 
golf- and race-courses, he was 
mobbed for his autograph, Photo- 
graphers snapped him, cartoonists 
caricatured him, Cabinet Ministers 
hobnobbed with him, beautiful 
actresses adored him, music-hall 
comedians quipped about him. 

Merely through writing The Lon- 
doner’s Log he became the outsize 
phenomenon of his time, a monu- 
mental symbol of euphoria in a 
world that dared not look too far 
into the future, had forgotten the 
past with a shudder, and wished 
only to be reassured about the excit- 
ing — : = present. Half the 
population of the country, particu- 
larly the female half, sighed over 
him, wrote to him, telephoned him, 
and hung his podgy, smiling 
features on the wall over their beds. 

Castlerosse seemed to have dis- 
covered a magic formula for appeal- 
ing to the interests of all sections of 
the population by writing exactl 
what he thought about what he saw, 
read or thought. He seemed to have 


the knack of making his most trivial 
opinion seem important. He was 
bright, forthright, controversial, en- 
tertaining . and very often con- 
structive as well, 

His salary was raised to £3,000 a 
year. For this he had to work hard. 
He did not learn the technique of 
The Londoner’s Log as easily as his 
readers imagined. At first he had no 
qualms about his ability to better 
his rivals. 

“TI had looked over the news- 
papers at that time,” he said, “ and 
it seemed to me that five out of six 
of the stories I read in the so-called 
gossip pages were inaccurate and 
also showed a deplorable lack of 
knowledge — knowledge of men, 
women and things, And I kept say- 
ing so. But when it came to doing 
it better, my God, that was some 
— and took some sticking 
to ” 

Beaverbrook was, of course, 
chiefly responsible for helping 
Castlerosse to discover his flair and 
teaching him how to turn it to suc- 
cess. He sharpened his wits, fed his 
imagination, rallied him when he 
faltered, encouraged him when he 
was in despair, praised him when he 
was good, damned him when he 
was bad, and above al! kept an 
essentially lazy, easy-going, don’t- 
do-to-day-what-you-can-put-off - till 
tomorrow man on his toes, snuffling 
out new items and new ideas for 


people to read. 

Considerable influence was 
brought to bear upon Lord Beaver- 
brook to gag erosse soon after 


y his column began to appear. “ The 


volume of crticism which his 


column has evoked,” wrote Beaver- 

















FROM “ THE LONDONER’S LOG” 


"THERE is nothing more boring than money in the bank, especially 


if it belongs to someone elise. 


| hear my- moneylender has gone to the war. | hope he charges 
the enemy with the same enthusiasm as he charges me. 

There is one trait my friend could not stand, and that was mean- 
ness. “It makes me sick,” he used to say, and | echo his sentiments. 
It is better to die in poverty than in the contempt of all real men. 

When anyone sees Killarney, even if he is the basest heretic, he 


must believe in God. 


How do | know when | have reached eating capacity? That's easy. 
1 always sit three inches from the table when | start eating, and 
when my stomach touches the table | know I've had enough. 


—Viscount Castlerosse. 
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brook towards the end of Castle- 
rosse’s first year with the Lon- 
doner’s Log, “ is enormous. It often 
comes from quarters of which 
Castlerosse knows nothing and I 
suppose su s less. 

“He would be surprised to learn 
what some who are supposed to be 
his closest friends say about his 
work—while trying, often enough, 
at the very same time to get their 
names into his next article at 
any cost. . . . I sometimes wonder 
how much Castlerosse knows of 
these critical attacks upon him. If 
he does know he is absolutely im- 
pervious, for he never retaliates, 
with all his power to do so. Imper- 
viousness is his main characteristic; 
he never moves except to laugh.” 

By the end of 1926 Valentine 
Castlerosse had established himself 
in the affections of a large portion 
of the population of Britain. They 
loved the way he lampooned the 
pompous leaders of the society of 
the day. They read between the lines 
of his zestful paragraphs and sus- 
pected him of Rabelaisian activities 
in which they had a vicarious share. 

.They gained the impression, from 


the way he wrote, that he was gay 
and uncaring, an imp of fearless 
mischief in an age filled with neu- 
rotic gaiety and damped-down 
fears. It was the height of the ner- 
vous and febrile twenties, and the 
Londoner’s Log seemed both to 
convey the atmosphere of the time 
and also acknowledge the need for 
something deeper. 

Not only in the fashionable maza- 
zines, from now on, did the name 
and photograph of Valentine Castle- 
rosse begin to appear. They were 
soon pushing their way into the 
daily Press, and the large moon- 
faced grin and humpty-dumpty body 
were quickly becoming part of the 
pictorial vocabulary of the car- 
toonists. It was a measure of his 
growing fame that Strube could 
draw a cigar floating in mid-air and 
readers would recognise it as the 
symbo! of Castlerosse and not Win- 
ston Churchill. 

“Tt is so rarely that anything like 
a remarkable figure arises in Fleet 
Street,” wrote Lord Beaverbrook in 
the Evening Standard, “but when 
it does there is no excuse for con- 
fusing the portent with that average 
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good ability which is recruited every 
day. Such a figure has now arrived 
in the person of Viscount Castle- 
rosse. He combines the three attri- 
butes which make the great jour- 
nalist. He has a style essentially his 
own; he understands news values; 
he is free from hatred, rancour and 
malice. I predict that Viscount 
Castlerosse will have the most 
brilliant journalistic career of our 
age. Already he has reaped his first 
striking successes—his fingers have 
‘touched with golden bowl ’.” 

Castlerosse was: more restrained 
in his opinion of himself in his new 
profession, but none the less as com- 
placent. 

“ Now I would not give two pins 
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for the life of a financier,” he wrote. 
“ Either it is dull, in which case you 
slowly lose money, or it is exciting, 
in which case you rapidly lose your 
health. No digestion, except 
controlled by an unimaginative 
mind, can stand the Stock Ex- 
change. There is, however, another 
life for a man with a small income 
of his own, and that is the life of a 
ghillie or stalker in the Highlands. I 
have mever seen a stalker bored 
except by the talk of men. 

“As for me, I am finding the 
only way I can express myself is in 
journalism. There is nothing that 
enthralls me quite so much as the 
written word—particularly at the 
bottom of a cheque.” 





“ Titanic ”’ Scoop 


. Jon Bassett, Tyrone-born chairman of the Montreal 

Gazette, has been correcting the story that the New York 
Times was first with the Titanic sinking. 

Dr. Bassett, then a reporter, recalls that on April 14, 1912, 
the news that the Titanic was in distress first reached the 
Gazette from a Montreal shipping agent. 

Under a working arrangement between the two papers this 


was immediately passed to the New York Times. 


But the 


Gazette was the first newspaper in the world to learn what 


had happened. 


Very Nice Indeed 


AN ¢state agent bought his little 


—Belfast Telegraph. 


girl a doll’s house, 


beautifully furnished and modern, and on his return after 
a week’s absence asked her how she liked it. 


“Oh, it’s very nice, Daddy,” 


she replied. 


“But where is it, Betty?” he asked. 
“Oh, I rented it furnished to cousin Mary for sixpence 


a week.” 

















An actor’s impromptu remark gave a 
masterpiece one of its funniest lines 


Not in the Script 


GABRIEL FALLON 


T is not generally known that a 
| pe line in the printed version 

of The Shadow eo Sean wee 
not in the original script 

In the first act py ‘is a scene 
age Mrs. Henderson suggests to 

Mr. Gallagher that he would im- 

e his famous letter to the Irish 

sblican Army 7 oe the 
adjective “ shocking” “ abomin- 
able”, the one = By used as a 
description of the language Mr. 
Gallagher had “to put up with” 
from his tenement neighbours. 

Mr. Gallagher with some reluct- 
ance agrees. He moves to a table 
and, taking up a pen, begins to 
make the insertion. On the first 
night of the play Michael Dolan, in 
the part of Tommy Owens, leaned 
over the writing Gallagher and 
croaked out in his husky voice: 
“ Eh, there’s two ‘ k’s’ in shockin’.” 

The line got one of the major 
Jaughs in the play, and Dolan re- 
tained it. The author said nothing, 
but when the printed version of The 
Shadow of a Gunman arrived from 
Macmillan’s, Dolan’s gag appeared 
in place. 

Theatrical memoirs are chock- 
full of vunscripted incidents. Sir 
Martin Harvey records that on his 
first production of Gdipus Rex, at 
Covent Garden, when he comes to 


the scene in which he hurls bitter 
accusations at his eyes before blind- 
ing himself: 
“Ye looked on lives whose like 
earth never bore, 
Ye know not those my spirit 
thirsted for, 
Therefore be dark for ever ”— 


he distinctly heard that eminent man 

of the theatre, Granville-Barker, 

say in an audible voice: “ This is a 
y play.” ; 

It is told that on leaving the 
theatre after this production a Lon- 
don matron was heard to remark: 
“ Married to his own mother with- 
out knowing a thing about it! I 
always did say that a man should 
mafry a woman younger than him- 
self.” 

Miss May Craig, of the Abbey 
Theatre, served an apprenticeship 
in melodrama (as did the late F. J. 
McCormick). Each of them had 
good stories concerning “ not-in-the- 
script ” experiences. 

When Miss Craig played the title- 
réle in The Stepmother, she had to 
horsewhip a couple of pitiable waifs 
on the stage and it was commonplace 
for the women in the gallery to tell 
her just what they thought of her. 
Afterwards, some of them waited for 
her at the stage door, and were it 


Condensed from a Radio Bireann Talk 
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A STORY told in our family concerned a Benson presentation of 
“Romeo and juliet” at the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin. 
The night is warm, the theatre crowded. The stars look down on 


Capulet’s orchard. has just seen his love, his lady, at a 
window. Juliet, unaware of his presence, asks the night where he is! 
“O Romeo, Romeo! Wherefore art thou, Romeo?” There is the 
slightest of pauses, but it is enough. “ Wherefore art thou, Romeo?” 

“Up here in the gallery squeezed to death.” The speaker is 
rebuked with indignant shushes, but he has made his point, raised 


his intended if incongruous laughter, and is satisfied. 


—Gabriel Fallon. 
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not for the protection of male mem- 
bers of the cast Miss Craig would 
not have reached home without 
some souvenirs of audience dis- 
approval. 

When members of the audience 
at a Queen’s Theatre melodrama 
addressed a player, they used the 
player’s name and not the name of 
the character the player was portray- 
ing. 

During a performance of East 
Lynne, in which Lady Isabel was 
played by May Craig and Sir Archi- 
bald Carlisle by Tom Moran, they 
had reached that scene of attempted 
reconciliation in which Lady Isabel 
begs Archibald to forgive and forget. 

The house (despite the fact that 
they knew the play backwards) 
waited breathlessly for his answer. 
I can still hear the theatrically aris- 
tocratic tones of Tom Moran telling 
Lady Isabel that while he had 
“already forgotten” he “ could 
never forgive ”. 

There was the slightest of pauses, 
broken by a dramatic gesture from 
Miss Craig and then by a girl who 
cried from the gallery: “ Janie, 
Tommy, yer terrible hard on her 
for a Dubbelin fella!” 

I remember F. J. McCormick 
telling a not-in-the-script story con- 


L EF RIMINI 


cerning that great figure of Irish 
melodrama, P. J. Burke. 

P. J. was playing Sarsfield in one 
of his own plays. In a front-cloth 
scene with Joe Bridgeman, P. J. 
came to a gap in the dialogue which 
his memory failed to fill. He turned 
to Bridgeman and, saying “I’m 
afraid, Colonel, I have nothing more 
to add”, walked off the stage, leav- 
ing his companion to face the audi- 
ence. 

Imoking after the retreating 
figure, Bridgeman met the situation 
by exclaiming loudly: “ And for the 
matter of that, General, neither have 
I,” and he smartly walked off into 
the “ O.P.” corner. 

One night, in my time at the 
Abbey Theatre, the green room cat 
walked into the Roman arena in- 
stead of the expected lion and 
purred itself into the arms of an 
astonished Androcles played by 
J. M. Kerrigan. 

I remember, too, a handsome 
Alsatian (the property of Maud 
Gonne MacBride) walking on stage 
in T. C. Murray’s tragedy, After- 
math, in search of his friend, Miss 
Helena Moloney, who was playing 
the leading part. Having found her, 
he behaved as a well-educated Alsa- 
tian should. 
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NOT IN THE SCRIPT 


Unfortunately (and this is what 
raised the laughter), he entered 
through the back of the fireplace. 
What was worse, at a point where 
the audience had forgotten all about 
him, he decided he had had enough 
of Abbey tragedy and took his exit 
the way he had come—through the 
fireplace. 

In the 18th century, a beau 
thought nothing of climbing on ‘to 
the stage and interrupting the play 
to fulfil some silly bet. Actors and 
actresses occasionally interrupted 
their performances to appeal to the 
audience for a fair hearing. 

I heard of a performance of 
Hamlet at Crowe Street during 
which members of the audience 
amused themselves by picking 
pieces of plaster from the walls and 
flinging them at the players. 

Finally, Hamlet stopped short a 
soliloquy and, striding towards the 
footlights, added these lines to 
Shakespeare’s script: “I give you 
fair warning now that if any more 
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plaster reaches this stage, mese!f an’ 
the Ghost will go round and knock 
the livin’ daylights out of yeh.” 

When David Garrick and Peg 
Woffington were playing King Lear 
in Dublin, in a scene in which the 
ge crazed king is sleeping with 

is head in Cordelia’s lap, a gentle- 
man stepped upon the stage and 
threw his arms around Mrs. Woff- 
ington’s neck. 

The co-operation of the three A’s 
—author, actor and audience—was 
obviously more practical in the 18th 
century than it is today. 

This attitude of the audience 
lasted well into the 19th century and 
after, particularly in melodrama. 
Such lines as Ellen Terry’s in The 
Lady of Lyons: “ Go, Sir, leave this 
house! It is humble; but a hus- 
band’s roof, however lowly, is, in 
the eyes of God and man, the temple 
of a wife’s honour,” were bound to 
bring applause, if not verbal re- 
sponses, from the less inhibited 
members of the audience. 


¢ 


JAsuary snowy; February flowy; March blowy. 
April show’ry; May flow’ry; June bow’ry. 
July moppy; August croppy; September poppy. 
October breezy; November wheezy; December freezy. 
—RICHARD BrinsLey SHERIDAN, The Calendar. 


Rhyme and Season 


"Tue power of ideals is incalculable. We see no power in a 

drop of water, But let it get into a crack in the rock and 
be turned into ice, and it splits the rock; turned into steam, it 
drives the pistons of the most powerful engines. Something 
has happened to it which makes active and effective the power 


that is latent in it. 


—ALBERT SCHWEITZER. 
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RADITION indicates Helio 

as the place where the 

Family resided during their 
exile in Egypt. One of the districts 
confided by Rome to the Society of 
African Missions is the Vicariate of 
Heliopolis. 

Irish missionaries teach the Com- 
mandments in a district where one 
tall pillar still stands of the seat of 
learning where Moses went to 
school. 


In Egypt there are seven different 
Rites of the Catholic Church—the 
Copt Catholic, the Greek Catholic, 
the Armenian Catho.ic, the Syrian, 
the Chaldean, the Maronite and the 
Latin or Roman Rite. 

Each of the Eastern Rites has its 
own Patriarch, Bishops and Clergy, 


nai te 


each of these ancient rites is truly 
Catholic and all are in union with 
Rome. 

The Patriarchs of these Rites 
can trace their Sees back to the 
Apostles and the Patriarch of the 
Armenians is a Cardinal of the 
Catholic Church. 

The Copts are the native 
Egyptian Christians. They trace 
their origin to St. Mark the 
Evangelist who first brought the 
Gospel to Egypt, and established 
the See of Alexandria. 

It is appropriate that this first 

to Africa was the Evangelist 
of the Parables of the Seed. 

The present Patriarch of Alexan- 
dria is His Beatitude Marcos Il— 
(Marcos I being the Evangelist). 

Bishop Boucheix, S.M.A., who is 
in charge of the Vicariate of Helio- 
polis, was one of the prelates arres- 
ted by the Egyptian Government 
last Christmas because of his stand 
against anti-Christian legislation. 

Legislation to compel Christian 
schools to provide for the teaching 
of the Mohammedan Quran in their 
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ve its Own customs, ceremonies, vest- schools may compel our priests to 
h ments and feasts. Each has its Mass withdraw from educational work in 
ee in its own language. There is little the country. 
4 ese external resemblance between these —The African Missionary 
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x Pvstic clocks were first set up in churches, and many of | 
ee them are ecclesiastical to this day. 


About the year 1370 public striking clocks were first set 
up in buildings under lay control and they were fitted with 
a twelve-hour dial. This arrangement introduced the usage 
in civil life of reckoning time from midnight to mid-day, 
and brought about the abandonment of the monastic 
method. 

—COoLIn J. Ross. 
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Adoring tadies swooned in public 


when he played 


Greatest Musical 
Showman of 


All Time 


SPIKE HUGHES 


RANZ Liszt was perhaps the 

most talked about, peered at, 

and “tut-tutted ” about musi- 
cian who ever lived. He did not 
have the spectacular financial suc- 
cess or command the vast audience 
of a Liberace, but he was without 
doubt the greatest musical showman 
of all time. 

First and last Liszt was a great 
artist. He was not a charlatan. He 
has gone down in history as the 
greatest pianist who ever lived, and 
yet he retired from the career of 
virtuoso when he was only thirty- 
six, with more than half his life 
ahead of him. 

But what he did in his quarter of 
a century as a professional pianist, 
how he developed the possibilities 
of the piano beyond all recognition 
and founded a school of playing 
whose influence is stronger today 
than ever before: those are things 
without parallel in musical history. 

Liszt was one of the great inno- 
vators of music. Whatever branch of 
music he touched he introduced to 
it things which had never been done 
before, and so today there is scarcely 


an aspect of musical life which has 
not been influenced in some way or 
another by him. 

He has been called “ The Father 
of Modern Music ” and it is a title 
well deserved. Nevertheless, it is 
not one that could be applied to 
Liszt until comparatively late in his 
career, for “ modern music ” in this 
sense means composition, of course. 
The first of Liszt’s great innovations 
were made by Liszt the pianist. 

When he first came to England, 
Liszt was a boy and the type of con- 
cert programme in which he was 
heard bore little resemblance to con- 
cert programmes as we know them 
today. 

He appeared at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, in June, 1825, 
for instance, as ‘e Master Litz” 
(described as “only twelve years 
old ”, although he was already four- 
teen), supported by a bill of five 
singers who sang popular ballads, 
duets, glees and rounds. There was 
also an orchestra to accompany 
“ Master Litz” in Hummel’s Grand 
Concerto in A Minor and to pass 
the time generally. 


Condensed from Everybody's Weekly 
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Fifteen years later, when “ Master 
Litz” had become “ M. Liszt” on 
the posters, the pianist still per- 
formed with the support (not while 
he was playing, of course) of various 
singers of arias, ballads, duets and 
trios. 

About this time Liszt evolved a 
form of concert known as a “ Piano- 
forte Recital”. Its description and 
nature were new, for such a thing 
as a concert given by an instrumen- 
talist “ by himself without any aid 
whatever ” was revolutionary. 

The Press reported: “ Even his 
friends were doubtful about the 
issue. However, his success was a 
triumphant one in every sense of the 
word.” 

If this was an early instance of a 
form of concert-giving which is now 
a commonplace in our musical life, it 
still did not bear much resemblance 
. a serious “ recital” as we know 

e term now. The programme in- 
cluded Liszt’s transcriptions of the 
Scherzo and Finale of Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony, and Schubert’s 
Ave Maria and Serenade. 

When, a little later, he tried to 
raise the standard a little by joining 
forces with the first violin of the 
Dublin orchestra and “ played a 
piece Sonata of Beethoven twenty 
minutes long” all he got for his 
trouble was a comment from a 
contemporary performer: “ ”Twas 
dreadful!” 

In the remaining seven years in 
which he appeared as a virtuoso 
pianist, however, Liszt succeeded in 
raising the piano to a position from 
which it has never been displaced. 

Literally, in a sense, for he 
brought the piano from the back of 


the orchestra to the front when 
playing a concerto. Liszt not only 
established the custom of the 
“Pianofore Recital” but with it the 
habit of playing music from memory. 

As a showman, he was equalled 
on the concert platform: only by 
Paganini, on whose whole personality 
and outlook Liszt modelled his 
career as a performer. 

But whereas the violinist Paganini 
confined himself largely to the per- 
formance of his own compositions, 
Liszt exploited his fantastic public 
success in the ~_ of music by 
other composers. He persisted, in 
spite of its unpopularity, with the 
performance of Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas, and he made a great point 
of playing Chopin. 

Chopin himself confessed that he 
preferred to hear Liszt play his own 
music rather than play it himself. 

Today, it is difficult to realise how 
great an impact was made by Liszt 
on his contemporaries by means and 
methods which seem astonishingly 
mild and harmless to us. There was 
a great critical outcry, for example, 
at the way he used a solo triangle in 
his E Flat Piano Concerto; it was 
not considered at all dignified. 

Liszt refused to listen to the 
criticism, and time has shown the 
introduction of the triangle to be a 
masterly effective touch on which 
the whole puckish character of the 
scherzo depends. 

Similarly, his use of a roll on the 
bass drum in his first symphonic 
poem, the Mountain Symphony, if 
it didn’t lead to the same sort of 
public reprimand was looked on 
as a disquieteningly unconventional 
sound, 
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[F only our children could discover music for themselves, and 

not be pulled to it, skulking under the harness! Verbal per- 
suasion is unwise; exposure, repeated exposure, to good music 
is what turns the trick. But it must include more than listening. 

The one key I have found to a child’s heart, musically 
speaking, the one bait to which he will rise eagerly, is active 
participation in ensemble performance. Do not ask them to 
listen to Haydn; ask them to play Haydn, no matter how un- 
skilfully. Tell a child that Beethoven is beautiful and he will 
not believe you until he has proved it by the repeated testi- 
mony of his own fingertips. 

But I never saw a child that was not bored by soloism—his 
own as well as mother’s. What boy wants to sit on a piano 
stool aud play pieces for mother’s visitors? A child detects 
instantly a false situation; in the name of music or culture, 
he is being sacrificed to his mother’s vanity; no wonder he 


bides his time to fling off music for ever! 
—CATHERINE BowEN, Friends and Fiddling. 
——lhhhhlhlhqHhi hh» lle 


More important than the use of 
the bass drum roll was that of the 
term “Symphonic Poem” itself. 
Entirely Liszt’s invention, it proved 
a handy description of a form of 
orchestral music directly inspired 
by non-musical subjects. In Liszt’s 
case, these could range from an epic 
by Byron and a drama by Goethe to 
classic myths, a contemporary Ger- 
man fresco or a statue by Michel- 
angelo. 

This enabled mid-19th-century 
composers and many of their suc- 
cessors to write music which was 
“about” something. Which meant 
that very often the listener had to 
read as well as listen, for the whole 
point of the music might be con- 
tained in a sonnet inscribed at the 
head of the score. 

It was “ programme music”, not 
only in the sense that it told a story 
and had a “ programme ”, you had 
to buy a programme to read all 
about it, 


But while Liszt invented a form 
of music which enabled him to in- 
terpret in music the character of 
Faust and the signi of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, he also developed 
what may be called evocative music. 

He was a tion and more 
ahead of his time with impression- 
istic piano works. 

The extent to which these pieces 
anticipated the piano music’ of 
Debussy and Ravel is even more 
apparent when we read their titles 
in Liszt’s original French: Nuages 
gris, Les Yeux d'eaux 4 la Villa 
@Este, Au bord d'une source, and 


so on. 
Gradually, the less obvious of 
Liszt’s music is becoming more 
widely known through the repertoire 
of the long-playing record. 
The public repertoire still con- 


sists largely of t’s two piano 
concertos, the symphonic poem, Les 
Préludes, the bri and noisy 


Hungarian Rhapsodies (and not 
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all of them)—all satisfying works. 

But they are scarcely typical of 
tee C1 one ae 
every living composer is i , 
aes we Bee and orchestral 
innovations can still astonish and 
impress by their “ modernity”, 
whose influence Wagner himself 
never denied (though Wagnerians 
have always kept quiet about it) and 
indeed openly admitted when he 
wrote to Liszt: 

“ You are the creator of my whole 
present state of mind in music. 
When I compose and orchestrate I 
think only of you . . . your last 
three scores are enabling me to be- 
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come musician enough again to start 
on the second act... . ” (Wagner 
was referring to Siegfried, the com- 
position of which had been inter- 
rupted for many years.) 

Slowly Liszt is being understood. 
Yet the vicious circle that encloses 
his music is hard to break: the 
vicious circle of critics, conductors 
and concert isers who look on 
Liszt as “ y” and “ vulgar”, 
who yet deny us the opportunity of 
hearing his greatest music—which 
is neither. 

Liszt, the innovator, in fact is 
still too much of a novelty even 
seventy years after his death. 


ers 


DERS’ webs can be spun into cloth. There was once a 
little factory in France where spiders were reared for 
their webs which were spun into material for making gloves 
and stockings, The factory failed, for spiders are expensive to 
rear and harvesting their webs is a difficult job. 
A single strand of a web is often as fine as one thirty- 
thousandth of an inch in diameter. 


‘Tse wife of a Belfast mam seemed to be on a perpetual 

clothes-buying spree, and her harried husband was near 
distraction trying to keep the bills paid. 

“You shouldn’t let your wife run up big bills like that,” 
advised a friend. “Why don’t you put a stop to it?” 

The husband shrugged his shoulders. “It’s much easier,” 
he explained dejectedly, “to make arrangements with my 


creditors than with my wife.” 
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A missionary in Upper Burma had a 
happy idea and it was enthusiastically 
received 





New York’s 
Little Bit of 
Ireland 


Donegal 
STONES FROM THREE ANCIENT 

Donegal churches are being 
incorporated in the walls of the new 
Church of Our Lady of the Skies, at 
New York’s international airport. 

The church is being dedicated to 
St. Patrick, St, Brigid and St. 
Columba. A Derry priest who is 
ministering at Myitkyina, Upper 
Burma, suggested that it would be 
appropriate to build imto the walls 
stones from old Irish monasteries 
connected with the saints. 

The church authorities obtained 
stones from the foundations at Kil- 
macrenan, Gartan and Temple- 
douglas. 

St. Columba was born at Gartan, 
baptised at Templedouglas and 
educated at Kilmacrenan. 

—Donegal Democrat. 


Cork 


BRECAUSE A LITTLE CorK GIRL LOST 

a £1 note, 40 other children have 
each received a gift of 6d. 

A girl from Gurranebraher lost 
the week’s rent—a £1 note. In her 
distress she gathered an audience 
which included an American visitor, 
who made good her loss. 

Later the father recovered the 
lost money, which he left with us in 


the hope that it would be recovered 
by the generous benefactor. 

The visitor, Mr. Simon M. 
McHugh, a bricklayer, of Reno, 
Nevada, who had seen our report 
of the incident, called to retrieve his 
money. He changed it into sixpences 
and distributed them among children 
in the city. 

—Evening Echo. 


Antrim 

A BELFAST READER HAS’ BEEN 
showing me what must be the 

“Daddy” of all matches. 

The biggest matchbox I have ever 
seen, it contains a quantity of giant 
matches. The faded label describes 
it as the “Irish Match” and there 
is also an illustration of an Irish 
Round Tower. 

I understand that this reader’s 
grandmother kept a small shop, so 
probably the giant discovered in a 
crevice under the stairs is the last 
relic of her little stock. 

—Ireland’s Saturday Night. 


Down 


ILLSBOROUGH PARISH CHURCH IS 

possibly the most perfect example 
of Gothic architecture of its period 
in existence. 

Its massive tower and soaring 
spire, approached by long avenues 
lined by lime trees, makes an impres- 
sive picture, familiar to travellers 
along the Dublin-Belfast road. 

The East window is the only piece 
of glass in Ireland designed by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and the beautifully 
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proportioned interior, with its 
plasterwork and high oak pews, is a 
monument to the taste of the Hill 
family, from whom the village takes 
its name. 

—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Louth 
FIRST MENTION OF DUNDALK 
in history was in 1180, when a 


battle was fought outside the town . 


between an English force led by 
John de Courcey, and the Irish 
rebels. 

Later the town was granted to 
Bertram de Verdon, who founded a 
friary for “Crouched Friars of the 
Augustinian Order,” and this build- 
ing later became a hospital. 

Under Charles II, a Charter was 
introduced appointing a Corporation 
in the town, consisting of a bailiff, 
16 burgesses, a large number of 
freemen and a town clerk. The town 
gave the title “ Baron” to the family 
of the Georges. 

—Drogheda Independent. 


Tyrone 

MENTION PEARL FISHING AND MOST 
people think of some South Sea 

lagoon and thin dark-skinned men 

in loin cloths diving in the sunshine 
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EMMET'S RING 
MRS. W. S. JAMES, of 64 
Eglantine Avenue, Belfast, 
told a newsman in 1939 that she 
had a ring oom y! to Robert 
Emmet “given by him to my 
great-grandfather, James Trew- 
man Bell, solicitor, Dublin, after- 
wards Sessional Crown Solicitor 
for Armagh, just before Emmet's 
execution. The ring is of gold 
with a shamrock design, origin- 
ally green, but the enamel has 
worn off”. 
| wonder if Mrs. James still 
has the ring. 
—trish Weekly. 
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over the side of dhows, prahus and 
other exotic craft. But it is not 
necessary to travel so far from home 
to see pearl fishers at work. 

At Omagh, pearl fishing in the 
local rivers has been a popular 
pastime for generations and occasion- 
ally a very profitable one. 

Enthusiasts search the river bed 
with the aid of glass-bottomed boxes, 
and some people have been lucky 
enough to find pearls worth up to 
£70 each. The best pearl last year 
was sold for £60. 

—Londonderry Sentinel. 
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[F 2 man is only a little lower than the angels, the angels 
should reform. 
—Mary W. Littie. 


WHEN a pedestrian jumps to a conclusion, he probably wasn’t 
moving fast enough. 


breeding is the art of making everybody satisfied with 
themselves and pleased with you. 
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I Admired Ireland’s 
New Hospitals 


LILIAN M DARNELL, S.RN., S.CM. 


VER {30,000,000 spent on new 
hospital buildings im the past 


did the money come 


of a national budget. 

The Irish sweepstakes provided 
the answer. Since the first sweep- 
stake, organised by six of the 
voluntary hospitals in Dublin in 
1930, the response has been world- 
wide. 

The funds are administered by a 
statutory body, the Irish Hospitals 
Commission, and are spent on 
schemes which are subject to the 
final authority of the Ministers for 
Local Government and Public 
Health. 

On a study tour organised by the 
International Hospital Federation 
we visited eighteen hospitals; seven 
in Dublin, one each in Roscommon 
and Ballinasloe, two in Galway, one 
in Limerick, two in Ki » one 
in Cahirciveen, two in and 
one in Kilkenny. They varied in 
size from the tiny 35-bed general 
hospital at Cahirciveen to the 1,565 
bed mental hospital in Ballinasloc. 


There were seven general hos- 
pitals; of the special hospitals 
there were one sick children’s, two 


Not all of the hos itals were new 
but all had new buildings—new 
wings, new nurses’ homes or train- 
ing schools. 

Lovely sites had been chosen for 
all the completely new hospitals, 
with superb views from windows 
and balconies. Where the new 
buildings were for the accommoda- 
tion of staff they were very good; 
many of the domestic staff quarters 
were much in advance their 
equivalent in England. Beds were 
modern and comfortable, overhead 
lights and hand-basins were pro 
vided. 

In two of the nurses’ hones, the 
sisters’ rooms had recesses for built 
in wardrobes and hand-basins. ‘This 
reduced the size of the roone, but 
made it casier to furnish them as 
bed-sitting-roome, 

The hospitale were planned, in 
the majority of canee, on no F 
rather than vertically, Tite gave an 
impression of apactowarees ayn 


Condensed from Nursing Times, Lowdown 
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proportioned interior, with its 
plasterwork and high oak pews, is a 
monument to the taste of the Hill 
family, from whom the village takes 
its name. 

—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


Louth 
FIRST MENTION OF DUNDALK 

in history was in 1180, when a 
battle was fought outside the town 
between an English force led by 
John de Courcey, and the Irish 
rebels. 

Later the town was granted to 
Bertram de Verdon, who founded a 
friary for “Crouched Friars of the 
Augustinian Order,” and this build- 
ing later became a hospital. 

Under Charles II, a Charter was 
introduced appointing a Corporation 
in the town, consisting of a bailiff, 
16 burgesses, a large number of 
freemen and a town clerk. The town 
gave the title “ Baron ” to the family 
of the Georges. 

—Drogheda Independent. 


Tyrone 

MENTION PEARL FISHING AND MOST 
people think of some South Sea 

lagoon and thin dark-skinned men 

in loin cloths diving in the sunshine 
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EMMET'S RING 
MRS. W. S. JAMES, of 64 
Egiantine Avenue, Belfast, 
told a newsman in 1939 that she 
had a ring belonging to Robert 
Emmet “given by him to my 
great-grandfather, James Trew- 
man Bell, solicitor, Dublin, after- 
wards Sessional Crown Solicitor 
for Armagh, just before Emmet's 
execution. The ring is of gold 
with a shamrock design, origin- 
ally green, but the enamel has 
worn off”. 
| wonder if Mrs. James still 
has the ring. 
—trish Weekly. 
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over the side of dhows, prahus and 
other exotic craft. But it is not 
necessary to travel so far from home 
to see pearl fishers at work. 

At Omagh, pearl fishing in the 
local rivers has been a popular 
pastime for generations and occasion- 
ally a very profitable one. 

Enthusiasts search the river bed 
with the aid of glass-bottomed boxes, 
and some people have been lucky 
enough to find pearls worth up to 
£70 each. The best pearl last year 
was sold for £60. 

—tLondonderry Sentinel. 
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[¥ 4 man is only a little lower than the angels, the angels 


should reform. 


—Mary W. LIttie. 


WHEN a pedestrian jumps to a conclusion, he probably wasn’t 


moving fast enough. 


Gop breeding is the art of making everybody satisfied with 
themselves and pleased with you. 
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This English nurse surveys the results achieved by the allocation of 
the Irish Sweepstakes money 


I Admired Ireland’s 
New Hospitals 


LILIAN M. DARNELL, S.R.N., S.C.M. 


VER £30,000,000 spent on new 
hospital buildings in the past 
25 years or so! 

Where did the money come 
from? Ireland is not a wealthy 
country, and surely taxation could 
not be high enough to produce 
such a revenue for one part alone 
of a national budget. 

The Irish sweepstakes provided 
the answer. Since the first sweep- 
stake, organised by six of the 
voluntary hospitals in Dublin in 
1930, the response has been world- 
wide. 

The funds are administered by a 
statutory body, the Irish Hospitals 
Commission, and are spent on 
schemes which are subject to the 
final authority of the Ministers for 
Local Government and Public 
Health. 

On a study tour organised by the 
International Hospital Federation 
we visited eighteen hospitals: seven 
in Dublin, one each in Roscommon 
and Ballinasloe, two in Galway, one 
in Limerick, two in Killarney, one 
in Cahirciveen, two in Cork and 
one in Kilkenny. They varied in 
size from the tiny 35-bed general 
hospital at Cahirciveen to the 1,565- 
bed mental hospital in Ballinasloc. 


There were seven general hos- 
pitals; of the special hospitals 
there were one sick children’s, two 
infectious diseases, one cancer, one 
mental deficiency, one mental, one 
maternity, one orthopaedic, and 
three sanatoria. 

Not all of the hospitals were new 
but all had new buildings—new 
wings, new nurses’ homes or train- 
ing schools. 

Lovely sites had been chosen for 
all the completely new hospitals, 
with superb views from windows 
and balconies. Where the new 
buildings were for the accommoda- 
tion of staff they were very good; 
many of the domestic staff quarters 
were much in advance of their 

equivalent in land. Beds were 
modern and Poa. aver Ny overhead 
lights and hand-basins were pro- 
vided. 

In two of the nurses’ homes, the 
sisters’ rooms had recesses for built- 
in wardrobes and hand-basins. This 
reduced the size of the rooms, but 
made it easier to furnish them as 
bed-sitting-rooms. 

The hospitals were planned, in 
the majority of cases, horizontally 
rather than vertically. This gave an 
impression of spaciousness and 


Condensed from Nursing Times, London. 

















78 
allowed a maximum of air and light 
to reach the wards, but it involved 
the walking of considerable dis- 
tances by the staff, and gave rise to 
many problems of heating, especi- 
ally when this was dependent on 
hot water from one boiler house 
for a very large hospital. 

The interior decorations were 
contemporary and very pleasing, 
but it would have been interesting 
to have known patients’ 
reactions to some of the colour 
schemes. 

A stay in hospital always calls for 
a great deal of mental adjustment, 
and some of the patients must have 
found not only the fact of their 
illness, but also the physical envir- 
onment in which they were treated, 
very different from anything to 
which they were accustomed. 

There could be nothing but 
praise for the spirit shown by the 
staff who were to work in the 
hospitals. There was great joy in 
the new buildings and equipment, 
and a determination to put them to 
the best possible use in the service 
of the patients. 

Generally speaking, small dis- 
trict hospitals of under 50 beds 
served the rural communities for 
medical care, minor surgery and 
midwifery. Patients who could not 
be satisfactorily treated there would 
be taken to a county hospital, where 
full facilities for diagnosis and 
major surgery would be provided, 
as well as all the other normal work 
of a general hospital. 

More obscure illnesses would be 
treated at the regional hospitals, 
and these would also take the place 
of county hospitals in some cases. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 
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IN a foreword to “ Ireland's 
Hospitals, 1930-1955,” pub- 
lished by Hospitals’ Trust, Led., 
Ballsbridge, Dublin, Mr. Joseph 
McGrath, Managing Director, 
Hospitals’ Trust, Ltd., says: 

“tn 1930 the Irish Hospitals’ 
Sweepstakes were launched. Now 
we offer to the world, which so 
generously responded to our 
appeals, an account of our 
stewardship. Herein are the facts 
and figures showing the use 
made of the moneys raised by 
= Sweepstakes for our hospi- 
tals.” 
Payments totalling £34,530,676 
to hospitals and health agencies 
from 1930-1955 are listed, and 
there is an account of the exten- 
sive hospital-building during that 

riod. The chapter headed 

Future Hospital Building” makes 
impressive reading. 

One learns, too, that some 
of the Sweepstakes money has 
been allocated to the Medical 
Research Council of lreland—for 
its gener.! work and special pro- 
jects. Information is given as to 
how this money has been used. 
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It was thought that this system 
should prove adequate for many 
years, especially in view of the 
growing emphasis on preventive 
work, although more maternity beds 
might be needed. 

We saw two new fever hospitals; 
one at Cherry Orchard, Dublin, 
with 292 beds, and one at Killar- 
ney, with 44 beds. The average 
daily bed occupancy of the former 
in 1955 was 247.8 and of the latter 
17.8. The average length of stay in 
the Dublin Fever Hospital was 41.6 
days and in Killarney 16.9. 

The higher bed occupancy and 
longer average stay at the former 
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were undoubtedly due to the num- 
ber of patients suffering from 
poliomyelitis and to the fact that 
they were kept long beyond the 
febrile stage. Physio- and hydro- 
therapy were given there, and the 
patients were not transferred to 
orthopaedic hospitals as early as is 
the practice in England. 

Even though infectious diseases 
such as diphtheria and whooping 
cough were much less common than 
in the past (largely owing to 
improved public health and immu- 
nisation services), and others 
occurred only sporadically, there 
seemed no doubt that these hospi- 
tals would continue to be needed 
for poliomyelitis patients, if not for 
other conditions. 

Several new sanatoria had been 
built recently, apart from the three 
we saw. Again, the outlook for the 
future varied in different districts, 
but in all three there was a certain 
number of patients suffering from 
non-tuberculous conditions such as 
bronchiectasis and carcinoma. 

In Dublin, protection by BCG 
vaccination was made available to 
all contacts of tuberculous patients, 
and to all newborn babies, and the 
proportion of those accepting it was 
high; for example, the parents of 
80 per cent. of the babies born in 
the Rotunda Maternity Hospital 
took advantage of it. 

It was hoped to extend this ser- 
vice to schoolchildren and adoles- 
cents as soon as supplies of the 
vaccine were adequate. In the south 
and west, on the other hand, pro- 
gress in prevention was not so far 
advanced, and it was thought that 
the, beds would be needed by 


patients with tuberculosis icc some 
time to come. 

The design of the sanatoria was 
similar: a three- or four-storey 
hospital for treatment block (with 
wards, theatres, recovery rooms and 
X-ray departments), and numbers 
of single-storey pavilions scattered 
over sites of many acres. 

The patients in the pavilions were 
receiving medical treatment (rest, 
PAS and streptomycin, etc.), and 
ambulances were used to transfer 
them to and from the treatment 
block when necessary. As and when 
tuberculosis declined, more patients 
suffering from other forms of chest 
diseases would have to be nursed in 
the pavilions. 

There did not seem to be as 
much emphasis on occupational 
therapy (again, in the sanatoria and 
mental hospitals) as in similar 
hospitals in England, and the sister 
of one women’s pavilion in a chest 
hospital said that although the 
patients were encouraged to knit or 
sew, and although a few read a good 
deal, they tended to slip into lazy 
ways; and those who were ordered 
complete rest at first did not be- 
come very active even when they 
were allowed to do more. 

A contrast to this was seen in 
the Lota Mental Deficiency Hos- 
pital for Boys, in Cark (Our Lady 
of Good Counsel Hospital), which 
is run by the Brothers of Charity. 
The hall used for training the boys 
in various handicrafts was not very 
big, but the standard of work 
achieved was high. 

Although more room and appar- 
atus would have been helpful, this 
was to some extent offset by the 





hy, 


fact that few of the boys could 
ate concentrate on any particular task 
for long, so that there was a fairly 
rapid turnover of occupants. 
wy The older and higher-grade boys 
e helped in the gardens, and many of 
; them could go home or to selected 
; and sheltered employment at the 
normal leaving age of 16 or even 
i earlier. Each boy received sixpence 
-money from the Brother- 
: each week as well as money 
q sent to them by relatives; there were 
: sweet-shops in the home. 
13) Some of the hospitals seen were 
pe voluntary. The others were run by 
mi: the borough or county councils. In 
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many, nuns and lay nurses worked 
side by side, while in others the 
nurses were entirely religious or 
entirely lay. 

In those which were training 
schools for nurses, the students did 
much of the work in the wards, but 
in the smaller hospitals all nurses 
“Sa id th 

it was sai at 
there was no difficulty in getting 
sufficient student and _ trained 
nurses. There were enough replies 
to advertisements when vacancies 
occurred, and none of the training 
schools had brochures or considered 
them necessary. 


Why the Song was Banned 
“"TueE legends are dying out in Ireland,” said the village 
folklorist. “ But you still sometimes hear the tale of the 
bishop who forbade a certain song to be sung in his diocese. 
“There was a priest called out to see a dying man one 
clear summer evening and, as he hurried along the road, he 
heard suddenly the most beautiful singing, so lovely it would 
draw your heart out of your breast to listen to it. He stood 
still until it was over and then he let out a sigh and hastened 
on. But the sick man was dead before ever he got there and 
the bishop heard of it and banned the song, as I told you.” 
“Does anyone know what the song was?” I asked, with 
echoes of The Immortal Hour running in my mind. 
Ss “Sure they do, wasn’t I telling you? It was Pop Goes 
it ne the Weasel.” Even the information that this luring song has 
p 2 third verse could not quite restore the gilt to the Celtic 
gingerbread for me, but here it is: 
A penny for a curtain ball 
A halfpenny for a needle 


Fd That’s the way the money goes 
; Pop gees the weasel. 


4 —Four Winns in Time and Tide. 


]7 is better a man should be abused than forgotten. 


—Dr. JOHNSON. 
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The bravery of a 15-year-old girl saved the Atlantic Express from 
destruction 


Iowa Remembers 
Kate Shelley 


RIBUTE was paid recently, in 
Boone, Iowa, U.S.A., to the 
memory of Kate Shelley, Irish 
immigrant girl, renowned as one of 


prin ae Od te sens af 
ose resting oO 
Kate Shelley. 
Mayme Shelley, 84-year-old 
sister of the heroine, attended the 
ceremonies, which commemorated 
the 75th anniversary of the saving 
of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad’s crack Atlantic Express 
with 200 ers aboard from 
plunging into flooded Des 
Moines river on the night of July 
6, 1881. 

Iowa’s Governor, Leo A. Hoegh, 
has proclaimed the week of July 1 
to 7 as Kate Shelley Week through- 
out the state. 

Kate Shelley was born in Money- 
gall, County Tipperary, Ireland, on 
September 25, 1865, the daughter 
of Michael Joseph and Margaret 
Duane Shelley, and was baptised 
Katherine Carroll Shelley. 


At the Shelley home, Kate and 
her mother heard the crash. Realis- 
ing the danger to the approaching 
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Atlantic Express, the fifteen-year- 
old girl set out with the prayer of 
her mother: “Go in God’s name,” 
to flag down the express. 

Ske had to cross a bridge on her 
hands and knees, praying all the 
while, but she made the railroad 
station, warned the agent of the 
danger and then fainted. 

The approaching express was 
flagged down and saved from plung- 
ing into the roaring river. When 
Kate revived, she insisted on join- 
ing the rescue party waich went to 
the Honey Creek bridge, where two 
of the four men aboard the loco- 
motive which plunged in were 
rescued. 

A few days later Kate had a 
nervous breakdown. It took her 
three months to recover. 

Friends and admirers sponsored 
her education. She taught schoo! 
for several years, later served as a 
bill clerk for the Iowa Legislature, 
but returned to her first love, rail- 
roading, in 1905. 

She accepted a standing offer of 
the o and North-western 
Railway and became station agent 
at Moingona, scene of her heroism. 
At the time of her death, in 1912, 
she was one of the few women rail- 


has been honoured before in many 
ways. The railroad bridge between 











Boone and Ogden, Iowa, described 
as the longest double-track bridge 
in the world at the time of its con- 
struction, was named after her. 

Several months ago the Chicage 
and North-western named a new 
train running between Chicago and 
Boone “the Fate Shelley 400”. 

A ballad was written about her, 
as well as various poems. One poem 
was pom cage? py gee 
the author and 


Mrs. 
wife of the President. 


AN eccentric old farmer once put up the following notice: 
“TI will give this field to anyone who is really contented.” 
When the applicant came he would say: “Are you really 

contented?” The usual answer was: “I am.” 
“Well, what do you want with my field?” 


Kee your eyes wide open before marriage, and half-shut 


afterwards. 


























A Lone Man With 
a Secret 


LOCHLINN 


and put down his foundation stone. 

He continues to amaze the 
architects, to defy the ocean, and to 
rejoice, no _— in Heaven at the 
tium 0 major pu . 
7 el to honour God in 
defiance of pirate and pagan. 

The Skellig Rock, manned by 
three lighthouse-keepers, juts up 
among the breakers off the coast of 
Kerry. Here, a beam of light cuts 
a warning path in the ocean from 
the European window nearest to 
America. 

On a day that scholars place as 
far back as the sixth century a for- 
gotten monk climbed this precipi- 
tous rock and put a slate-like stone 
on a patch of grass near the 700- 
foot-high summit. How he got 
there, up 600 feet of jagged cliff on 
this dangerous rock 800 yards long 
and 400 wide, nobody knows. His 
foundation stone is there today, and 
so are the two spring wells that 
suited his purpose (the only wells 
on the rock). 

The little group of houses he 
built with his colleagues on the 

Condensed from 
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Skellig (a reef or rock, in Gaelic), 
about ten miles off the Atlantic 
coast, will baffle the curiosity of 
man till the end of time. 

Merciless winds have ripped the 
roofs from modern storehouses at 
the base of the lighthouse, which 
stands on a seaward cliff. Atlantic 
gales and breakers have marooned 
the keepers for months at a time 
on this treacherous, bird-haunted 
reef. But the houses built by the 
early climbers, nearly 1,500 years 
ago, defy the Atlantic. 

They are like domes, with a door 
at the base—built of stones that 
nothing is holding together, and 
that nothing, except the deliberate 
act of man, can tear apart. Here 
they stand on the ledge of a cliff 
.in the sparse but vivid vegetation. 

The beehive house itself is not 
evidence of age. The same type of 
building is imitated even today in 
parts of Kerry for housing animals. 
But nearly all the experts agree 
that the Skellig settlement has 
almost 1,500 years of storm-tossed 
history behind it—perhaps more. 

“Tt is difficult to decide,” says 
Mr. Liam Gog., Director of 
Ireland’s National Museum, “ but 
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I would venture to place the date 
about 500.” : 

The small oratery, a compact 
structure, receives some daylight 
from the narrow entrance, and from 
an aperture looking shoreward 
from the top of the stone altar. The 
worn wooden Crucifix, the stone 
holy water font, are other links with 


€ past. 

Teday, the climb to the bechive 
huts, the tunnel, the oratories and 
the grain store is less arduous than 
eee, ee eee 

8. 

The pioneers put down the s 
that lead, zig-zag and intermittently, 
to the monastic enclosure. But even 
with these aids to the climber, if 
you take one false step you will fall 
hundreds of feet into the Atlantic. 

Even the tiny patch of earth that 
was the monks’ garden is no safe 
playground. It slopes to the edge 
of a hill-cliff. If, in summer time, 
you lie down to bask in the heat of 
this sun-trap, don’t go asleep—you 
will roll over the edge. 

From this patch of earth, the 
almost steps go up 
to another part of the monastic 
settlement—but your climb is far 
from finished. 

To reach the Needle’s Eye—an 
almost inaccessible hole through 
which the monks retreated to place 
a big stone to bar the pirates who 
might get as far as the settlement 
below—the only foothold between 
you and Eternity is sometimes no 
more than a ribbon of soft earth on 
an eighteen-inch-wide strip of rock 
on the face of the cliff. 

Pilgrims made the rocky journey 
in the ancient days to do penance 


at Christ’s Saddle. The Saddle is a 
piece of projecting rock, inscribed 
with a Cross, which was kissed by 
the pilgrims, while the Atlantic 
hundreds of feet below yawned to 
receive them. 

On summer days, when the heat 
is caught among the beehive houses 
in the monks’ grassy enclosure, and 
when the erratic Atlantic is quiet, 
there’s a South Sea Island atmos- 
phere. 

An _ occasional vivid tropical 
flower blooms in a crack in the 
cliffs, or on a monk’s grave. And 
the puffins, who have made this 
high rock their sanctuary, are every- 
where—courting, breeding and 


nesting. 
One of the three lighthouse 
keepers, whose vigil farther down 
the rocks may have been taken 
over by his colleague, will climb to 
the sun-traps in an off-hour; but the 
stand their ground, only 
stepping back as a matter of cour- 
tesy to let a mere human being go 


by. 

They are peace-loving birds, but 
they like to oust the rabbits from 
their burrows—aided by echelons 
from other regiments of Skellig 
bird-life: the guillemot, the kitti- 
wake, the herring gull, chough, the 
stormy petrel and an occasional 
raven. 

From the small apertures in their 
bechive cells, the monks looked out 
on this isle of gannets; looked out 
to the little island of 1,000 people 
that hugs the mainland—Valentia, 
sleeping in the warmth of a summer 
day, and still frequented by the 
fishing trawlers from sunny Spain. 

To the west is America, and 
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many a time the gaze of these long- 
dead monks must have followed the 
path that now begins with a power- 
ful beam from the lighthouse. 
Today, it’s a guide to ships, this 
bright path in the ocean; but yester- 
day, when the monks looked out to 
sea, this was the unlighted path to 
an undiscovered land: America, 
today holds illi 
people of Irish descent. 


pared with the beehive cells; and 
they teach an odd lesson—that a 


The Boy Shopper 


house of stones, without mortar, can 
last longer than a mortared house. 

There is the large church, for 
instance, about 1,000 years old— 
modern compared with the six 
beehive cells, the ancient oratory, 
the burial enclosures and the old 
stone crosses. But the mortared 
church is a ruin, while the earlier 
oratory is intact. 

St. Michael, to whom the church 
was dedicated, is the patron of high 
places, and the full name of this 
Atlantic fortress is Skellig Michael, 
or Michael’s Rock. 


LESSON in how to shop was given to housewives in a 
butcher’s shop in Belfast by a seven-year-old boy. 

Most people have heard the assistant say, when meat has 
been weighed: “It is slightly over.” And rather than refuse 
they pay a little more than they intended. 

But the small boy must have been well trained. “A pound 





of stewing steak” was what he asked for. The assistant 
weighed the meat, glanced at the scale, parcelled it, and said 
“ two-and-nine, please.” 

“Are you nuts? I said a pound,” said the boy, handing 
back the meat. Red-faced, the assistant re-opened the parcel, 
re-weighed the meat, cut off a minute portion, reparcelled it 
and handed it to the boy. “ That'll be two-and-eight,” he said. 

“ That’s more like it,” said the boy. 

The women, full of admiration, crowded round the hero, 
asking his name, age, and school. 

So, inspired by a seven-year-old, there was a firmness in 
their demands, and the assistant was very careful that there 
were few cuts of meat “slightly over” that morning. 

Until it came to my turn, and he said “ Fourpence over.” 
. . . « Could I do it? I started with “Are you—?” and finished 
up with “All right.” 

For, I discovered, it takes courage to inquire of a butcher’s 
assistant in a crowded shop: “Are you nuts?” 

—ADA MITCHELL in Ireland’s Saturday Night. 


T makes us so bitter against people who outwit us is 
that they think themselves cleverer than we are. 
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ALAGA. Up at 8.30 am., to 
endless pleasure of breakfast 
on a balcony Maids sing all 
the time and swallows fly madly 
round us in sunlight. Then into 
city for our favourite amusement— 
watching crowds go by! 

Ann buys lovely hand-made dolls. 
Practically everything here made by 
hand. There are few readymades 
and children’s clothes are exquisitely 
embroidered. 

As we emerge from shop, see 
large jostling crowd—and police 
with drawn batons trying to keep 
order. Rush over to see what’s hap- 
pening. Cause of good-humoured 
near-riot: Scotsman in kilt, red 
with embarrassment! 

Decide to go to Torremolinos, 
small seaside resort ten miles from 
Malaga. See fields of sugarcane, 

people labouring in hot sunshine 
with primitive tools, heavy wagons 





Swaying bullfighters in shocking-pink ... 


Dance of Death 
in Granada 


EILEEN COGHLAN 


with teams of beautiful, slow-mov- 
ing oxen with fringed headbands. 
These ox-teams are a feature of this 
part of country—immensely strong, 
and lovely to watch, A line from 
Yeats’ Countess Cathleen  fiits 
through head: “The years, like 
great black oxen, tread the world.” 

Torremolinos is a fishing village 
taken over by well-to-do (or nothing- 
to-do) semi-international set, who 


Faia J 


laze, swim, or sit in cafés from 

morning to night. Weather showery, 

so decide to sit and watch sights. 

Torremolinos is no place for ninos 

yr nnd It is very pleasant but 
ted. 


decidedly 

Take bus home and count, after 
dinner, different nationalities in 
Villa—Hungarian, South African, 
American, French, Flemish, Eng- 
lish and Irish. They tell amusing 
stories of unusual adventures here 
in Malaga until eyes refuse to stay 
open any longer. 

When I say breakfast “ as usual ”, 
I mean “as unusual ”"—so different 














DANCE OF DEATH IN GRANADA 


is the setting from home. In Ireland, 
we can have rolls, butter, coffee, but, 


song, green-tiled, 
roofs, rolling pink hills, ogee 
and no Velinda scratching herself 

lazily on the terrace floor—to rhyth- 


mic of garden 
shears clipping box borders. 
Pop down to city to drown un- 


quenchable thirst mm coffee. Visit 
pottery shop with gay, colourful 











PN 


says on his card. One of our fav- 


ourite shops this. Admire -legant 
shoes (£1), gloves (7/6) of finest 
kid, in city shops. 

Visit the Segrario, small church 
beside cathedral. Has famous 
reredos carved by Pedro Se Mena 
(16th-century sculptor born in 
Malaga) and a wonderful Crucifix 
—also by Mena. This Crucifix had 
one leg sawn off and the other 
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broken off by Communists during 
civil war, when Malaga was under 
Red rule for three and a half years. 

During this period, cathedral was 
used as grain storehouse and = 
of the lovely medieval carvi 
looted or wantonly dest * Pope 
gave permission for the broken, life- 
size Crucifix to be retained in the 
church. It is now known as E] 
Cristo Mutilado—The Miutilated 
Christ. 

On way home come across little 
parochial fiesta with small hand- 
powered merry-go-round for tiny 
ninos. Packed with charming little 
tots complete with nurses and 
watched by ragged little urchins— 
minus nurses or pesetas, but merry 
as larks. A. has sweet thought of 
giving boy in charge money for free 
rides for them. 

In aristocratic Paseo del Limonar 
we come on flocks of goats grazing 
peacefully on grassy plot. One of 
nicest features of Malaga is this 
mixture of town and country: 
smart cars and coaches, mule-carts, 
villas and goats! 

Spent morning painting while 
A. gets smart hair-do. Taken to 
small church (Santa José) which 
contains wonderful mantles and 
crowns worn by statues of Vierge 
and Cristos during ceremonies of 
Holy Week. One of the statues—a 
famous one—is the Vierge Santisima 
de Los Dolores. Another is known 
as Nuestra Maria de la Soledad. 
Mantle worn by this statue is 
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twenty-seven feet long and 
feet wide, heavily encrusted wi 
gold embroidery, which took I-don’ t- 
know-how-many expert needle- 
women two years to embroider. 
Statue of Our Lady of Dolours 
wears magnificent black lace man- 
tilla and long diamond drop ear- 
rings, with many other oe 
jewels decorating her robes. These 
statues are carried, during Easter 
procession, on enormous glittering 
platforms. Bearers are men of 
different trades, and largest statue, 
borne by dockers, requires 200 men 
to carry it. The procession of fifty- 
two statues, which takes five hours 
to pass, is held at night and must be 
wonderful spectacle. 
Exhausted by beauty . . . cool 


drinks revive us at Malaga’s golf. 


club. The club house, built by 
Spanish Tourist Board, has white 
stucco pillars on wide terrace, bor- 
dered by geraniums and made 
enticing by comfortable bamboo 
chairs. Keynote of everything in 
Spain is colour, colour and more 
colour. 

Call to Tourist Office to get 
tickets for Granada and our first 
bull-fight. Charming, most helpful 
German girl in office tells us she 
once loved Irishman who was “ the 
cream of men”! This unknown 
Celt gets us wonderful attention! 

Have coffee on Alemeda (long 
palm-lined street) and see funeral 
rocession passing. Three women 
ead, centre one carrying huge 
wreath, other two holding long 
white-ribbon streamers attached to 
wreath. Small, black, elaborate coffin 
is carried on shoulders of men. Six 
women hold more white-ribbon 


streamers attached to coffin. 

These whit: ribbons denote a 
young virgin; for married women, 
streamers are black. All are followed 
by hearse with black horses heavily 

caparisoned and wearing huge, fan- 
like black plumes. 

Later, in this country of contrasts, 
see totally different scene in 
different café. It is aperitif hour and 
very warm. Café in side street 


Suddenly we notice crowds 
(mostly men) passing and re-passing, 
ear-to-ear grins on faces. People 
appear on balconies, excited remarks 
crackle all round, till finally police 
arrive and disperse crowd. Cause: 
French girl wearing very décolleté 
sun-suit, which simply isn’t done in 
Spends ae 

for train to Granada. 
Train 2 and very hot. Have 
handsome young Spanish officer and 
civilian as travelling companions. 
Officer speaks excellent English, so 
we try out newly-acquired Spanish 
to shorten four-hour journey. 

Soon snow-topped Sierra Nevadas 
float into view on skyline; people 
gather bags and we are in Granada 
—surely one of the world’s most 
romantic names. 
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Our civilian cavalier summons 
taxi, steps in and directs driver to 
our hotel. We are surprised, but 
grateful—we hate coping with taxis! 
A. puts head out of window, sees 
Alhambra on its hilltop, and her 
scream of rapture makes taxi-driver 
change course. He thinks we want 
Alhambra Palace Hotel, de-luxe 
edifice with ditto prices! 

Cavalier clears up misunder- 
standing; we turn back and imme- 
diately get stuck half-way down 
narrow street by mule-cart coming 
in opposite direction. Our driver— 
unamiable by this, has to back along 
street to jeers of mule’s driver. It 
is Corpus Christi—one of Spain’s 
greatest Feasts. Streets packed for 
great procession, now over. Rows of 
empty chairs line sidewalks. 

Sun very hot when we reach the 
Moorish-looking bullring. We are 
early, so we can watch people trick- 
ling, then streaming, in. Many 
women wear traditional high Anda- 
lusian mantilla, mostly white or 
cream, over modern dress. As they 
seat themselves in balconies they 
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drape lovely shawls over railings. 
All are carrying parcels or baskets. 

At stroke of 6 p.m. corrida 
(bullfight) starts. (Spanish friend 
says the bullfight is “ umiquo”— 
only thing in Spain which starts on 
time!) Trumpets blare, two horse- 
men in high boots, plumed hats and 
white trousers, ride in on two 
magnificent horses and give exhibi- 
tion of dressage. 

Next comes carriage with six 
lovely girls in flounced dresses, 
combs and white mantillas—the 
Andalusian costume. They drive 
around arena—then occupy box 
next President’s, their shawls draped 
over balcony. 

Main procession enters. Men who 
rake sand, in red coats and berets, 
picadores, banderilleros, and, finally, 
toreros—three of most famous in 
Spain: Rafael Ortega, Cesare Giron 
(a Venezuelan) and Chiquela 
Segundo. Costumes magnificent, 
music stirring, excitement intense! 

Toreros stand behind wooden 
barriers, heavy gates swing open, 
jet black bull shoots into ring like 
express, bellowing and pawing the 
ground. Dance of Death has begun. 
Lesser toreros play bull with, not 
red, but marvellous, stiff, shocking- 
pink capes lined with yellow, while 
matadores study every movement 
intently from behind barriers. 

Trumpets sound (each phase of 
bullfight is dictated by music) and 
picadores ride in, on heavily-padded 
blind-folded horses, looking like 
knights of old at tournament. 

Bull charges horse, while picador 
thrusts heavy lance between his 
shoulders to weaken vital muscles. 
Not pleasant to watch, but essential 
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for survival of matador. Horses and 
men sometimes knocked off feet by 
bull’s charge, but I saw none injured 
or gored. 
Banderillero, armed with two 
gaily-coloured darts, leaps lightly 
into ring, runs towards i 
bull and, at last moment, poi 
unbelievable 


toes with FE oe 
plunges darts into bull’s 
and side-steps as the ain maddened 


animal rushes past. 

He repeats this performance and 
last part of contest begins. Make no 
mistake—it is a contest! These oe 
risk their lives at ¢ 
their bravery, skill, incredible 
grace and agility are _— 

First torero, out 
alone with sword and cape—a red 
one this time—handed by assistants, 
who wait on him hand and foot. All 
toreros wear shocking-pink stock- 
ings, but suits are of many delicate 
er go heavily embroidered in 
go 

Ortega plays bull, Standing with 
feet glued to ground i in classic pose, 
and sways his body as needle horns 
miss him hair’s breadth—so 
close, the *s blood stains whole 
side of his skin-tight trousers. He 
raises sword to eye level, gazes 
along it, runs forward and plunges 
it into animal’s body. Almost 
immediately bull drops, stone dead. 
We can’t believe it! 

Thunderous applause as Ortega 
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marches around arena, while hats, 
skin bags of wine, purses and flowers 


adjoining box; she throws down 
small blue packet, containing a gift, 
at his feet. He picks it up, bows 
Team of six beribboned mules 
driven in, body of brave bull is 
hitched to bar and drawn around 
arena to applause and exit. Attend- 
ants rake i sand and 
next contest is on. Whole spectacle 
takes fifteen to twenty minutes, 
rarely more, for corrida must end, 
as it begins, on time. 

At interval, after three bulls have 
been killed, spectators unpack their 


toreros, the Venezuelan, 
Giron, is most swaggering, most 
graceful, most daring—and is 
awarded two ears. 

Chiquela almost gives us heart 
failure. He is tossed over head of 
bull, gored in thigh, gets up, waves 
those who rush to his aid angrily 
aside—and kills his bull. He gets 
one ear. Ortega, after his first great 
kill, gets none. a friend says, 
“He was dull”! The saints pre- 
serve us! 

(To be continued) 


DPDREAMs come true for people who wake up. 


OMEN. do not find it difficult nowadays to behave like men, 
but they often find it extremely difficult to behave like 


gentlemen. 


—COMPTON MACKENZIE. 

















The mysterious Elephant Stone is larger 
and more lustrous than the famous 
Koh-i-noor diamond 


Strange 


Facts About 
Elephants 


JOHN ALFRED JORDAN 
(as told to John Prebble) 


WAS an ivory-poacher and that 
was too long ago for anyone to 
do anything about it now. 
Elephant poaching began long 

ago, too, long before I was a boy 
and went off to find adventure with 
the Cape Mounted in the Boer 
War. The Arabs turned to the 
business when slave-running became 
too costly and too dangerous. Then 
they became the middiemen and 
white men did the shooting. 

Game licences came with the 

sportsmen, and with the game laws 
came the game rangers, and after 
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Condensed from Mongaso. Nicholas Kaye, London, 18s. 
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“4 Swahili had been killed 
2 Masai by a b 


are both terrible deaths. 
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The Elephant Stone will be 


temple of his great head, 
tusks have not grown outward, if 
understand me, but inward, 

to form this hard stone of 
great beauty, just as an oyster 


grows a pearl. 

told that the Wan- 
had found such a stone 
the eye-socket of a great 
bull, but I never found it. I do not 
know what it looks like, except that 
it is larger and more lustrous than 
the Kob-i-noor. 


bull that lay all night in the forest, 
I I waited for the 


and there, at the right side of the 
skull, where the tusk should start, 
was a large ball of ivory about the 
size and shape of a cocoanut. 

I hacked at it with a hatchet, 
believing it to be the shell of the 
Stone, and in the end I had nothing 
but splinters and shavings of ivory, 
for there was no Stone. 

There is a strange thing about 
the elephant. In a storm I have 
seen them covering their tusks with 
their ears, bringing the great flaps 
forward like a cape. The lightning 
can strike their ivory. 

I believe this, because once I saw 
a lone bull taking shelter in a storm, 
his ears forward over his face, yet 
this did not save him. When the 
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storm had gone and the sun came 
out I went to where he had been 
standing, and there I found a tusk 
newly broken off, and it weighed 


is another strange thing 
about the yes cry Only once did 
I see one lying down, like a cow in 
a field. I thought he was dead until 
he got the scent of me and rose up. 
Natives told me that they had never 
seen the Big One lying down, and 
this is strange when you think how 
long the elephant can live, and all 
the while on his feet. 

They are wonderful animals and 
I have a great love and admiration 
for them, which may seem odd to 
you, thinking that I shot them for 
their ivory. 

But you have to see them to 
understand what I mean, when a 
herd of them is hull down on a 
yellow ridge and then something 
sets them moving and the sun 
comes suddenly on their tusks, and 
a bull trumpets, and that is a sound 
like nothing else you have ever 
heard, for it is a sound you feel as 
much as hear. You feel it in your 
stomach, you feel it as it moves up 
and catches your throat. 

Once the world must have been 
full of more terrible sounds, when 
the elephant was outnumbered and 
outmastered by animals that are 
now only Latin names and plaster 
casts in a museum. But the 
elephant has survived them all and 
trumpets his pride. 

The herd comes on _ slowly, 
gently, ears like sails, like a fleet of 
great frigates, moving down, sway- 
ing and swinging until they halt 
again, and now there is no sound 


but the wrench of grass as they tear 
it up. 

But think of their ivory. Thirty 
inches of it in the skull before it 
begins to curve outward for another 
six feet, and threaded with a nerve 
that you pull out like a cord. 

The top part of the skull is 
empty, a great and mysterious 
vacuum, and every time I saw a 
native axe beating its way into this 
silent hollow I felt uneasy and 
sometimes ashamed. 

hants are left-handed: they 
use the left tusk for digging and 


pair 
the left is always shorter than the 
right. 

On a big bull the foot can be five 
feet in circumference, cushioned 
with layers of fat between la of 
bone, yet in movement the elephant 
is dainty and silent, lifting his feet 
and putting them down as softly as 
a young lady in a minuet. 

I have followed a big herd into 
long grass or a forest and heard 
not a sound of them, until I broke 
through to the other side and saw 
them two miles away, grazing. 
Placid and ung » Myopic 
and incurious, they do not seek to 
determine their mastery, yet nothing 
dares attack them. 

I have never seen a clawing lion 
hanging from an elephant’s shoul- 
der; the lion knows better than 
that. Nothing will attack an 
elephant but man, and only man 
can make him savage and relentless. 

I have never seen the Elephant 
Graveyard and I do not believe 
that it exists. The elephant dies 
where he dies, and he does not 
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walk to find his cemetery; and if 
you ask why, then, are not his bones 
found, the answer is that they are. 

They are found by the vulture, 
the hyena, the lion and the wild 
dog, and these take the meat. They 
are found by the native, the grass- 
fire and the bush-storm; these take 
the ivory and destroy the bones. 

But this I know about a dying 
elephant: if you have wounded one 
and he feels the dying inside him, 
he will thrust his head deep into a 
thorn bush, as if be knew that you 
had killed him fer his ivory and 
that the thorns will repay him a 
little with your suffering. 

He is wise. He will not step over 
a trench, be it as shallow as your 
hand, but, suspecting traps, will 
walk a mile along its length until 
it is gone. And although the flies 
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breed and live on his little eyes his 
scent and hearing are miraculous. 

I do not believe in the rogue 
elephant, the outlaw, although per- 
haps it is just that I have never 
seen one. But I have seen a herd 
with its scouts out, young bulls on 
the perimeter watching, and this 
only among elephants who have 
met Man. 

I have seen elephants pick up a 
wounded bull, pick him up, I say, 
between their barrel bodies and 
carry him away, while the young 
bulls stand between you and the 
herd with their trunks up in a 
swan’s-neck. 

A friend of mine was killed by 
a cow elephant and when she had 
killed him she broke off young 
branch@és and covered his dead 
body with them. 


2 


John Redmond’s Superstitions 
(CTOGENARIAN Serjeant Sullivan, Q.C., is perhaps the only 
person living who knew John Redmond well when at the 


Irish Bar. 


Redmond, Serjeant Sullivan recalls, had two superstitions. 
One was that the wax candles then used on social occasions 
must always be extinguished by twos. Only in this way could 
the “corpse candle” omen be avoided. 

The other was that ill-luck followed anyone meeting a red- 
haired girl when setting out from his house in the morning. 

Mrs. Redmond had a friend, a Galway girl, who had the 
reddest shock of hair in Ireland. When, as often happened, 
Redmond met this young woman coming round to help Mrs. 
Redmond of a morning, he would accompany her back to his 
home. Then he would start off again for the courts. 

—PETERBOROUGH in the Daily Telegraph. 


" (4; you know, mother, what he is like—he’s the kind who 
promised his mother never to go out in the rain without 
his boots and umbrella.” 








How it works—even when the subject 
refuses to answer any questions 


The Truth About the 
Lie Detector 


MAJOR CHRIS GUGAS 


OES an instrument exist that 
will tell whether a person is 
telling the truth? 

Everyone has heard about the 
“Lie Detector” and its amazing 
ability to determine whether a per- 
son is telling the truth or attempting 
to lie. Yet, very few know what the 
instrument can do in civil, criminal, 
or personnel situations. 

This “ machine” cannot call you 
a liar, thief, murderer or anything 
else—there is no such device. The 
“Lie Detector” (properly named a 
“ Polygraph ”) will record blood- 
pressure and pulse variations, res- 
piration and skin resistance changes 
only—nothing more. 

Why, then, do people believe that 
this instrument can tell if a person 
is lying? The answer is in the 
inevitable confession resulting from 
a thorough analysis by the Polygra: 
operator of the charts produced 
an interrogation of a ot selogical 

These charts show nse 
changes within the su eee ody — 
which indicate an emotional disturb- 
ance when certain questions are 
asked. 

The examiner, who is trained in 
reading and interpreting these 
charts, as well as in constructing the 


questions, can only assume that the 
person is lying when emotional 
disturbances continue to appear on 
the charts throughout the examina- 
tion. 

‘Therefore, it is the examiner— 
rather than the instrument—who 
should be called the “Lie 
Detector.” He must determine if 
abnormal responses are of a decep- 
tive answer or because the subject 
is nervous or upset. 

Many persons are not true sub- 
jects for Polygraph examinations 
because of mental deficiencies, 


from high or low ee 
and — with Sa 

which do en 
system. 


I have conducted tests on persons 
totally deaf and dumb or who 
refused to answer any questions. 
Pictures or written questions were 
shown and it was often possible to 
determine truth or deception. 

One such incident involved a 
murder suspect accused of killing 
his wife and hiding the body. His 
attorney consented to a Polygraph 
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examination, but cautioned us that 
his client would not answer one 
question—not even with a “ yes” 
or “ no.” 

Investigation resulted in a theory 
that the suspect had hidden the 
body near his home. Police were 
requested to obtain photographs of 
the area and submit them to us. 


the well-hidden body of the wife in 
a matter of hours. A confession was 
later obtained from the husband. 

Many preparations must be made 
to ensure a proper examination. 
The examiner must have detailed 
information so that he may prepare 
the questions. 

Each subject must be questioned 
in a manner that will produce an 
atmosphere of confidence in the 
examiner and the instrument. Other- 
wise an nervous person, 
for instance, will not make a suitable 
subject for an examination. 

I remember when a person was 
accused of committing a murder, a 
charge he vehemently denied for 
several days. The examiner first 
asked: “Have you ever taken 500 
dollars . . . 1,500 dollars . . . 200 
dollars . . a question was 
r sev times, at intervals 
ep inflection. 

The next set of questions had 
“brooch” tucked away in a list 
of objects (“purse . . . knife... 
ring . . .”) which had no connection 
with the crime. The third set of 
questions included “ Gold coin”; a 
fourth, “5 dollars”, included in a 
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10,000 dollars, while a 
“brooch ” was no more significant 
than a rifg. 

But the Polygraph record of the 


guilty person rose steadily through 
each series of until the 
“key” word or was reached. 
Following this peak, the reaction 
dropped towards the normal trac- 
ing at the bottom of the recording 
chart. 

This of examination is prac- 
tically fool-proof—if all other 
methods fail to produce a confes- 


si 
woven into the sequence. 

Two or three routine questions 
are asked on such subjects as name, 


on the recording chart. In these 
cases, the irrelevant questions are re- 
ferred to as “ releases ”. 
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This of examination is used evidence as expert testimony. The 
when s on See) wt oe eS Se cum Say oe 
available to. conduct the more re- accepted by the court or it may be 
liable “ Peak of Tension ” test. disregarded. 

In the United States, the results Civil actions regarding business 
of a Polygraph examination can be transactions between partners, auto- 


parties 
volved. The Polygraph technique solved either by confession as a 
has been used extensively in civil result of the Polygraph test or by 


parties to submit to the Polygraph examiner’s report is 
test in order to learn which party is to the trial with one member of the 
telling the truth. If both agree i 
the test, then the results of 
examinations are admitted into expense of a lengthy court trial. 


Trouble in Store ? 

SURGEON CHARLES COPPINGER told me the following anecdote 
of Sir Dominic Corrigan, a Dublin physician of European 

reputation. 

When he was a young man he was attending a lady of 
nervous temperament who was suffering from some minor 
gastric affection, and she asked him to get Sir Dominic 
Corrigan to see her in consultation. When Sir Dominic, after 
examining the patient, had a short consultation with Coppin- 
ger and returned to her room, she asked him to tell her exactly 
what he thought was the matter with her. 

“Oh! the matter with you, madam,” said Sir Dominic, 
and having paused and looked through the window for some 
seconds he pointed to the region of her stomach and said: 
“You've got a little em-porium there.” The lady thanked him, 
and seemed to be quite satisfied. 

On his way to his carriage he said to Coppinger: “Tt is a 
great mistake to give that kind of person too much informa- 
tiorr.” On going back to say good-bye to his patient, Coppinger, 
happening to look through the window, saw a painter putting 
the finishing touch to the word “Emporium” on a shop 
front at the opposite side of the street. 

—Dr. J. Dow1inc, An Irish Doctor Remembers. 


MEN were born to lie, and women to believe them. 
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SIGERSON CLIFFORD 


The Lost Tycoon 


NLY one chestnut tree grew in 
On: Glen and the roots of it 
were anchored in the old road, 
between Ulick Donoghue’s house 
and the mountain. My father told 
me one morning that it was in 
blossom and to run up and see it. 
I skipped up the boreen between 
the houses and suddenly I was be- 
side it and all the loveliness of it 
was pouring over me in a white, 
shining wave, Ten feet from the 
earth the branches began and from 
there to the high tip-top of it, blos- 
som was pi on blossom, until 
you could hardly see the green 
leaves for the pink whiteness. 

I stood there watching the tree, 
and some strange delicacy of the 
mind sent the tears flooding to my 
eyes. 

“ What are you crying about?” 

I shook the water ios my eyes 
and - ag 1. front of me. 

“A midge into m ee 
said quickly. ioe 

“You're lucky it was only a 
midge. A bumble-bee struck against 
mine yesterday and he nearly 
blinded me for life. Look.” 

Dark brown eyes he had, rich with 
strong sight, and in the white of one 


those who do not go home any more 
it’s the season when thoughts turn 
home—even the thoughts of 


a mesh of red threads twisting and 
angry. 

“°Twill be all right next week, 
though; Shawn Oge told me it 
would and isn’t he half a.doctor? 
He cures all the sick cows and 
horses for the farmers.” - 

He moved over to the tree, put 
his hand on it and swung around it 
the way a carefree child circles a 
lamp-post in the street. 

“This is my tree,” he said. 
“ Jackey Dee next door claimed it 
as his, but I fought him for it.” 

“Did you win, Ulick?” 

“I beat him and his mother 
chased me with a brush.” 

He left the tree and came to me. 

“Come on, we'll go up Carhan 
to look for birds’ nests,” fe said. 


The chestnut candles were burn- 
ing, too, when Ulick’s parents died 
within a week of each other and he 
went off to live with his aunt in 
England. Sixteen years old he was, 
and I watched the train until its 
whistle, as it rounded the shoulder 
of Tubber Mountain, sent a litter 
of lonely little echoes scurrying 
through the Glen. 

The months melted down the 
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candles into brown blobs of nuts, 
the cold winds blew from the sea, 
but Ulick never wrote. The years 
piled up like dead leaves and he 
never came home. In the Glen where 
he was loved, people wondered at 
the silence. 

“ Stranger than white blackbirds 
how Ulick Donoghue never came 
home,” they said. “ He’s too busy 
putting them on their edges, I sup- 
pose. Ay, wherever that lad is he’s 
getting on well, for there was some- 
-—— to him.” 

But from the world beyond the 
bog there came no news of Ulick 
to satisfy their curiosity. 

It is the tradition of the Glen that 
all its young men leave it for a 
while . . . or for ever. When I was 
twenty-one I went to America and 
worked in the big automobile fac- 
tory in Detroit. 

In the heat of the American June 
the chestnut tree in the Glen jumped 
across the world and thrust its roots 
deep in my mind and I could see 
the white candle-blossoms flaming 
above my head. With it came Ulick, 
running bare-footed through the 
long grass or shouting among the 
furze bushes on the mountain while 
the grasshoppers were everywhere, 
making their webs of music across 
the rocks. 

Ten years of my life I gave to 
American industry. I decided that 
the Glen should have the remainder, 
be it long or short. I booked my 
passage home for Christmas and 
took the train to New York. 


I had some hours to spare before 
the boat sailed and I turned into a 
saloon for a drink to while away the 
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time. I was sitting at a table when 
a door marked “ Private” 


started at me. 
Do I?” he said. 


“ Better than that, Ulick; I spent 
a lot of my youth with you. Do you 
remember the chestnut tree in the 
Glen?” 

His eyes widened and he flopped 
into a chair beside me. 

“Tadhg Cantillon! Not Tadhg- 
een himself, surely?” 

“The very same, Ulick. We 
climbed to the top of the old mill 
together, and Daniel O’Connell’s 
tree, and the high ash in Primroses 
where the herons had their nest. 
Remember ?” 

“ Sure, I remember. Boy, oh boy, 
how you bring it all back to me!” 

There was a queer, strained sad- 
ness in his eyes as he looked at me. 

“I’m going back to the Glen by 
to-night’s boat,” I told him. “ Been 
working in Detroit these past ten 
years and I can’t stand it any longer. 
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By the way, I didn’t ask you to have 
a drink. Name it.” 

He waved my offer away with an 
imperious hand. “ You'll pay for no 
drinks while I’m around. It’s my 
party tonight, brother Cantillon.” 

I remembered how he used always 
issue the orders when we were kids 
and I smiled. He flung a ten-dollar 
bill on the table and beckoned a 
barman. 

“ They’re wondering in the Glen 
whether you're dead or alive,” I 
told him. 

“ Sure, I'm alive. Why wouldn’t 
I? E have got a lot to live for.” 

“ They always said that you’d get 
on, Ulick.” 

“ Sure, I got on, Tadhg. I’ve got 
two saloons on the other side of the 
river. One of them would make four 
of this joint. When I met you I was 
on my way to negotiate a deal for a 
4 one. Sure, I did OK for my- 

“ They'll be glad to hear of your 
success at home. It isn’t often one 
of us makes the grade.” 

He laughed amusedly, as though 
making a fortune was as easy as 
cutting furze-bushes. 

“You know how the saying goes, 
Tadhgeen. Some ple build 
houses for other song te live in. I 
left England when I was seventeen 
and I’ve been here ever since. To 
get on in this country you got to be 
a go-getter.” 

“Maybe you'll pay the old 
country a visit some time soon, 
Ulick?” 

“I’m all tied up for a year or 
two, but I would like to see that old 
chestnut tree again. You know, 
Tadhg, there’s something I've 
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always regretted: that I didn’t carve 
my name on that old tree-trunk so 
the people would remember me 
when they saw it.” 

“Tl carve it for you when I get 


back,” I told him. 
His eyes lit 
“Sure, Tadhg, do it for me. 


Slice ‘ Ulick Donoghue, Go-getter ’, 
out of that old trunk and send me a 
snap of it.” 


The barman came with the drinks 
and we conversed together until a 
sudden glance at my watch told me 
it was time to move. We rose and 
went out together into the street. 
He shook my hand fiercely when we 
parted. 

“Don’t forget to tell the folks 
way back home that Ulick Donoghue 
isn’t in his bare feet any longer.” 

“Tl tell them you own half New 
York, Ulick.” 

“ Well, not exactly half. Say just 
a few of its goldmines.” 

When he was gone, I remembered 
he hadn’t given me his address, but 
it seemed that a letter addressed 
“Ulick Donoghue, New York”, 
would find him easily enough. How- 
ever, I went back to the saloon to 
get his address. The proprietor was 
a the counter and I beckoned 

“Could you give me the address 
of one of Ulick Donoghue’s saloons 
across the river?” I asked him. 

He stared at me silently a 
moment. 

“ One of his saloons, did you say, 
brother?” 

“Yes, any one of them will do. 
He has two, hasn’t he?” 

He called to the nearest barman. 
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“ Say, Joe, what do you think of er in a cannery in Chicago and 
that? This guy tells me Donoghue has never let me forget it. He’s a 
owns two saloons across the river.” no-good. Couldn’t keep a job longer 

“Well, what do you know!” ex- than a month. Tonight I gave him 
claimed the barman, astonished. a suit of clothes and a ten-dollar 

The saloon-keeper leaned towards bill to help him along. That guy is 
me confidentially. no good, mister. Just white trash, 

“Listen, brother. Eleven years brother. Just white trash.” 
ago Donoghue and I worked to- I hurried out of the saloon. 





No Home Life ? 

A FEATURE of Russian society is the elimination of parental 
responsibility. Kindergartens have been developed at 

which children from three to seven years of age may be 

left from 7.30 a.m. until 7.30 p.m. Before the age of three, 

I understand, they may be left in a créche. 

In Russia there is a six-day week so that the only time 
the parents look after their own children is on Sundays, 
and possibly holidays. 

Once the children reach school-age they join clubs where 
they can spend most of their leisure time until parents 
come home from work. 

Handing the care of one’s children over to others is, of 
course, no new thing. The aristocracy of Europe set a pre- 
cedent in this centuries ago. Perhaps the instability of many 
of their offspring was due to such upbringing. 

There is a movement in our own society today towards 
tie transference to the State of parental responsibilities. 

—S. Curistre in Belfast Newsletter. 


“ How is it, Jack, that you get on so well with the girls?” 
“ Easy, Joe,” was the reply. “ Try flattery. For instance, 

the girl I was with last night got a fly in her eye. I said: ‘I 
can’t see how it could miss such big eyes as yours.’ After that I 
had her eating out of my hand.” 

A few days later they met again. 

“ H’m,” said Joe, “I don’t think much of your flattery stunt. 
I tried it, but it didn’t come off.” 

“What happened?” 

“ The girl I was with got a fly in her mouth.” 
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So many of our American and 
Canadian readers have availed them- 
selves of the ERISH DIGEST Infor- 
mation Service to ask us to recom- 
mend them “a good book about 
Ireland” that we have prepared a 
short list of what we believe to be 
the best titles available. Orders and 
remittances sent to C. J. Falion Ltd., 
43 Parkgate Street, Dublin, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


IRELAND 
A Documentary Record 


James Carty, M.A. 


Here for the first time is a Docu- 
mentary Record of Irish History 
as seen and described by con- 
temporary witnesses and partici- 
pants. It is a fascinating story built 
up on eye witness accounts of par- 
liaments, speeches, conferences, and 
military campaigns, numerous sur- 
veys of Ireland, as seen by “old” 
and “new” Irishmen, by foreign 
travellers — neutral, friendly and 
hostile, by planters, surveyors and 
special correspondents. 
om... three volumes are lavishly 
illustrated with contemporary - 
traits, drawings and facsimiles of 
documents. 

Vol. 1—From the Flight of the 

Earls to Grattan’s Parliament 

Price $1.50 

Vol. 2—From Grattan’s Partia- 
ment to the Great Famine 

Price $1.50 


Vol. 3—From the Great 
Famine to the Treaty of 1921 
Price $2.00 
THE CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT OF IRELAND 


Joun P. PRENDERGAST 

Prendergast’s Cromwellian Settle- 
ment is one of the few Anglo-Irish 
historical works, which has found its 
secure place as a classic. Treating as 
he does of the most tragic epoch in 
Irish History, the author never lets 
his intense love of his native land 
betray him into vague generalisations 
or futile bitterness. 

Price $10 
1916 PROCLAMATION CHART 
(Ireland’s Declaration of 
Independence) 

This chart, on linen-backed, hard- 
wearing paper, is an enlarged fac- 
simile of the original Proclamation 
of the re read by Patrick 
Pearse at the General Post Office, 
Dublin, and includes scraper board 
portraits of the seven signatories, the 
Tricolour and the Crests of the four 
provinces in colour. 

Size 24” x 36”. Suitable for 
framing $2.50 
With dowels $3.25 

There is also a smaller reproduc- 
tion available which is ideal for the 
home. 

Size 15” x 11” Price $1.00 

OUTLINE OF IRISH HISTORY 
Part I 1c. 
Part II 20. 


Condensed into a few pages, these 
booklets provide enough essential 
information to give the reader a 
bird’s eye panorama of Irish history. 

Prices quoted include postage and 
packing charges. 
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Smiles for — 
the Millions 


HEN Self-Help was published 

by its author, Dr. Samuel 

Smiles, in 1859, it inspired 
readers all over the world. 

His Belfast-born granddaughter, 
Aileen Smiles, tells us in her recent 
biography, Samuel Smiles And His 
Surroundings (Robert Hale, 18s.): 


Thousands of people found the 
words “‘ Self-help” a beacon, and 
the book a second Bible. It was 
translated not only into the usual 
French, Russian, German, Italian, 
Swedish, Dutch, Spanish, but also 
into Czech, Croatian, Turkish, 
Egyptian, Tamil, Murati, Gujrait, 
Hindustani, Carares, Magyar, 
Siamese, Armenian, Pali, and 
other tongues too numercus to 
mention. 


The fan mail was enormous and 
it continued for thirty years. A 
Dublin reader: 


Was so moved by Self-Help 
that he gave up his uncongenial 
employment in the wine and 
spirit trade, and started a 
chemist’s shop. Over the door 
were two names—his own and 
that of Smiles, his partner and 
inspiration. Samuel Smiles knew 
nothing of this until many years 
later, when the shop had been so 


successful that the owner was able 
to realise his ambition, which was 
to go to Rome to study for the 
priesthood. 


Fourteen years before it was pub- 
lished, the germ of his best-seller 
was born in Dr. Smiles’s pen: 

In 1845, some young men, 
delegates from a Mutual Im- 
provement iety, called upon 
Dr. Smiles at his house in Leeds. 
They wanted someone to address 
them. Would Dr. Smiles “ talk 
to them a bit?” Dr. Smiles liked 
young men and he liked talking, 
so he accepted the invitation. The 
address was the nucleus of what 
was to be known later as Self- 
Help; but when first published, 
in pamphlet form, it was called 
The Education of the Working 
Classes. 

Smiles worked at the first draft, in 
snatches, making it into book size. 
But the manuscript was rejected. 
This, and the fact that he had pre- 
viously had to pay £30, through a 
publisher, to an experienced author 
“to cut out anecdotes” in .an 
earlier book, decided him to become 
his own publisher. He was so 
pleased with the result that he pub- 
lished some twenty other books. 

All through his varied life of 92 
years, Smiles held this principle: 
“Idiots never change; sensible men 
change for the better.” Thus, he 
was in turn doctor, newspaper 
editor (Leeds Times), railway secre- 
tary, insurance executive and, in the 
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Can be made with your 
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| A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 


THE 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By joun P. Prenvercast 


This classic work, first printed in 1865 and 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
rt effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
- ve) David Lioyd George, Prime Minister of 
Bas England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
: Irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 

7 in order to get the genesis of the Irish 
problem. the Irish leaders found in it 

the juridical justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the payment 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is « volume of enthralling 


“a 
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interest and a must for any would-be 
student of Irish history. Modern history, 
up to Hitler's campaign of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II. 
can offer no parallel to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it, the landed proprietors and political 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common a were 
made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 

rovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 

oung boys and girls were shipped in teas 
of thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs tor the 
conquerors. 

The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contemporary records and documents whose 
authenticity 1s beyond dispute. 

524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price (post and packing 
included) $10.00. C. J. Fallon Limited, 43 
Parkgate Street, Dublia. 
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SMILES FOR THE MILLIONS 10§ 


evening of life, biographer. 

Always interested in Ireland and 
the Irish (he was himself a Scots- 
man), he paid many visits to this 
country, especially to Belfast, where 
his two sons had settled down: 
Willy, as a rope manufacturer, 
Samuel, junior, as a tea merchant. 
While representing The National 
Provident Assurance Co., he visited 
Dublin, where: 

He lectured on the Hug- 
uenots, and became so absorbed in 
his subject that the lecture was 
expanded into two books: The 
Huguenots in England and 
Ireland and The Huguenots in 
France. His research continued 
through the registers of French 
churches in London; through 
documents in Somerset House; 
through MSS. preserved in 
Marsh’s Library, Dublin. 


In 1883, he did a tour of Ireland, 
starting from Belfast where he and 
his friend, a young Italian, arrived 
with their bundles tied up in red- 
cotton handkerchiefs, swinging from 
sticks over their shoulders, in what 
they thought was real “Irish” 
fashion. 


Of Dublin he wrote in his Auto- 


biography : 

We put up at the Shelbourne, 
the cleanest hotel in the city, and 
saw the renovations made in the 
cathedrals of St. Patrick and 
Christ Church—the one made by 
the greatest brewer in Ireland, the 
other by the greatest manufac- 
turer of ardent spirits. Wonder- 
ful what porter and whiskey have 
done for Dublin! 


As a young man, before he ever 
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TWENTY years after the firm 

of Routledge had refused to 
publish “ Self-Help ", with polite 
excuses (trade so dull; the 
Crimean War), Samuel Smiles, 
then a famous personage, found 
himself seated beside Mr. Rout- 
ledge, at one of those enormous 
dinners so important a thread in 
the web of Victorian life. 

Mr. Routledge said to him: 
“And when, Dr. Smiles, are we 
to have the honour of publishing 
one of your books?” And Dr. 
Smiles was able to reply that Mr. 
Routledge had had the honour 
of refusing “ Self-Help”. 

It was one of those moments 
dreamed of by despised authors. 
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set foot in Ireland, Samuel had 
written a History of Ireland. Grand- 
daughter Aileen says curiously of 
this book : 

This was written with the bias 
of people who, never having seen 
the country, and believing that he 
who moans loudest suffers most, 
conclude that the English in Ire- 
land were, and had always been 
tyrants. Many years later, when 
the descendants of Samue! Smiles 
found themselves living in 
Northern Ireland, they were to be 


bitterly ashamed of this book. 
Luckily, it is out of print. 
When the eldest son, Willy 


(Aileen’s father), came to live ia 
Belfast, he proved himself a very 
original-minded, independent young 
man—a chip of the old block. He 
summed up his father’s Self-Help as 
“nothing but a lot of scraps.” 
Samue! thought Willy “ quite out of 
hand”, with strange new notions: 
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SMILES FOR THE MILLIONS 


He 5 a taking a lodging 
at the on a ground floor, 
where he would be “actually 
living on the sod”, as his shocked 
father said. And in the sixties, 
when sea-bathing was fashionable, 
and Belfast a bathing centre, 
Willy was a devotee of that 
healthy sport, getting a silver 
medal at Holywood for his long 
dive (swimming under water). 


Willy’s brother, Sam, joined him 
and they settled down in Strand- 
town. Sam married a young Aus- 
tralian, while Willy married Lucy 
Dorling, a sister of Mrs. Beeton, and 
had eleven children. 


The Sam Smiles called Lucy 
“the fine London madam.” 

The Willy Smiles called Sally 
the “bride from the Bush ”. 

Occasionally the two brides 
were invited to the fashionable 
part of Belfast, on the Shore 
Road, and it was the little bride 
from the Bush who kept up the 
Smiles dignity. 

When shown the conservatories 
with their bunches of grapes 
(which she was only expected to 
admire), she said sim ly : “ Pigs 
eat grapes in Aus > When 
shown the dairy and asked by her 
hostess would she like a glass of 
milk, the bride from the Bush at 
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once said “ Yes”; but when she 
heard the hostess shout into the 
dairy, “John, a glass of milk for 
Mrs, Smiles, but be sure to blow 
the cream off,” she had the moral 
—_ to say she didn’t like skim 


Mrs. Willy lived to be 91; and 
during her last few years, when she 
could not read, there was nothing 
for it but talk. Thus, did her 
daughter Aileen learn all the ins 
and outs of the family history—as 
well as from the copious letters and 
family papers now preserved in the 
Leeds Central Library. 

While he was editor of the Leeds 
Times, Samuel Smiles found him- 
self an active opponent of a fiery 
Irishman, Feargus O’Connor of the 
Northern Star, the leader of the 
Chartists. Under O’Connor the 
Chartist riots took place in Leeds, 
and Smiles witnessed the rioters: 


With their organised howling 
and clapping of hands, their pro- . 
cessions with red caps on poles, 
their banners with pictures of 
Malthus, the clergyman, slaying 
an infant, their slogans; “For 
Child and Wife, We'll War to the 
Knife”, “He That Hath No 
Sword, Let Him Sell His 
Garment and Buy One.” 


EXPERIENCE 1s a dead loss unless you sell it for more than 


it Cosi. 


E reason why worry kills more 


people than work is that 


more people worry than work. 


next (January, 1957) issue of THe InisH Dicest will be published on 


Thursday, December 27th. 
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* HEYRE bound to know Eng- 
lish,” is one of those sayings 
that ought to be listed amongst 

famous last words. You have only to 
set foot in France, Italy or Spain out- 
side of a few leading hotels to realise 
that it is no more than a pious hope. 
Either they don’t know English or 
they put up a very good imitation of 
not understanding a word you say 
to them. Even if you are one of an 
escorted party with guides, there is 
still a barrier of language between 
you and the wonderful time you 
could have if only you knew the 
language. 

But isn’t it rather a tall order 
knowing French well enough to talk 
freely to a French person? Doesn’t it 
mean living in France for a lengthy 
period or going back to school? If 
you want to do it the hard way the 
answer is yes. But language experts 
today can offer you a quick command 


Speak to them’*\ / 


in their own language, 












Knowing another language really 
well can enrich your leisure and 
perhaps improve your business 
prospects too. 











of French, German, Spanish, or 
what you will, without the hard 
study and in less than half the time 
it takes by the old methods. And 
you can actually enjoy learning a 
language this modern way. 

The first thing that the experts 
discovered is that everyone has the 
capacity to learn languages. You 
don’t have to be born in Central 
Europe with half a dozen frontiers 
within easy reach. We all learnt our 
own mother tongues very simply, 
easily and naturally, and we can do 
the same with any other language 
we choose, provided we go about it 
in the same way. 
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Children learn by hearing their 
parents speak and then repeating 
what they hear. They don’t have to 
commit to memory long lists of 
words. 

The Linguaphone method of learn- 
ing follows this method very closely. 
The constant repetition of the spoken 
word is provided by gramophone 
records specially prepared by expert 
native teachers. Unlike the lesson in 
the class-room or the conversation 
you hear around you, the gramo- 
phone record is always on tap. You 
can have it repeated as often as you 
please. And the pronunciation is 
always perfect. 

Where the Linguaphone method 
goes one better is that it relates the 
spoken word closely to the written 
word. As you hear the records you 
follow the words in the illustrated 
textbook and so learn reading and 
writing at the same time. 

Most people with only their school- 
boy French to fall back on find that 
all French people speak too quickly 
for them, And it is the same with 
other languages too. This is because 
the éars are not attuned to the 
natural rhythm of the language. 
Getting a grasp of this essential 
character of a language usually comes 
late or not at all to the person who 
tries to learn French at school. But 
with Linguaphone teaching this skill 
comes quickly, naturally. After only 
a few weeks of following the course 
the ears become attuned to Frenc> 
cadences. You begin to reproduce 
them yourself just as naturally. This 
explains why a Linguaphone course 
is the finest method of all for learning 
to speak and understand languages. 

Because the Linguaphone method 


Advertisement 


captures and holds their interest, 
children make progress just as quickly 
as adults. Many parents have found 
that a Linguaphone course in the 
home makes all the difference to their 
children’s success at learning the 
language at school. They learn the 
language in action; it’s easier and 
much more fun that way. 

People often ask how Linguaphone 
can give an all-round knowledge of 
a language. The answer is that the 
course is carefully planned to teach 
grammar and idiom with the mini- 
mum of formal study. You find your- 
self using the right word order and 
sentence construction quite naturally. 

Holiday-making abroad is only one 
of the purposes that brings thousands 
to take on Linguaphone courses 
every year. The time saving, the 
added efficiency make it ideal for the 
diplomat, the business man, the 
professional linguist and the examina- 
tion student. 

Over a million people have learnt 
languages by Linguaphone, and there 
are many more students today than 
ever before. Courses today cover 31 
languages. 

To hear the records for yourself is 
a remarkable experience for anyone. 
It is also an experience you can have. 
Linguaphone courses are available on 
7 days’ free trial for a test in your 
own home. Send a postcard to the 
address below for free 26 page book 
and details of the free trial offer. 





The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.3) 
8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 
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Our Postbag 





sone the project was unique and appealed 
“* Mr. A. J. Connolly is Chairman of the 





Somer mate concerning Young rcandet 


Thomas Francis ~ : 

as Governor 

f so, Mr. Carey, 32-79 30th Street. 
Astonia’ LLC! New Yok, wil be delighted 
to from you. 

He is collecting ‘biography of 
ag Pg me,” he adds. 
tt 
We Dm—Dm You? :—" Have you ever seen 

the attached before ?” asks 
of M n The “ d” (which, says this 





happy ”) reads: 
“TI had e7 bottles of whiskey in my 
cellar and told by my wife to the 


pour. 

“When I had ones ermaptied, I steadied 
the house with one hand, counted the glasses, 
corks, bottles, and sinks with the other. I counted 
29, and as the house came by I counted them 
again; and finally had all the i 
bottle, which I drank. 

“TI am not under the affluence of incohol, 
as some tinkle peep I am. I’m not half as thunk 
as you might drink; I feel so foolish I don’t 
know who is me, and the drunker I stand here 
the longer I get. OH ME!” 


* 


IntsH_ Bricape Funp—Further to his note in 
the Postbag regarding Major John MacBride 
and ‘he Irish Brigade in the Boer War, Major 
Davia J. Conroy, Voortrekkerhoogte, S 
Africa, writes :-— 

“I wonder if you would mention the fact 
that a Committee has been formed in South 
Africa, and that it is busy collecting funds to 
erect a suitable Memorial to the Irish RBrigade(s) 
that fought for the Boer Republics. ‘The Irisn 
Lncest has a world-wide circulation, and in the 
remote parts that it reaches there may be someone 
who would like to be i with the pro- 
posed memorial. 


I am informed that when Mr. de Valera 


ined the criginal. letter to Presidert Pod 
igi to t Pa 

di the formation of Brigade), 
r. 


and he is joint r with M: 
R. I. C. Scott- J.P. (well known in 
Irish and S.A. circles, a brother of Richard 


* 
AN? :—As one whose grand- 
came from Ireland, Miss Ann Thomas, 

n, U.S.A., d like to have a 


“I am twenty years old,” she writes. I 
am attending (i.e. University) and would 
i with someone who is also 
going to college, preferably some young man. 


‘ * 


Tromncs From CLEVELAND :—Talk about “ This 
Other Ireland”! Cleveland, Ohio, would seem 
to be a wee bit of Ireland transplanted, judging 
by a letter we have received from Miss Arlene 
Raynor, 1342 Victory Drive, South Euclid 21, 
Ohio. 


Before quoting it, we think we should first 
of all mention the fact that Miss Raynor would 
like to have a pen-friend, male or female. She 
is nineteen old, and her main hobby is 
dancing, al h she also enjoys baseball, 
Gaelic football and hurling. 

Gaelic football and hurling? Yes—there 


Irish-American 
and Irish-Americans to discuss old times 
in Ireland, and enjoy dancing, singing and parties. 

“Once a month,” she continues, ‘‘ we have 
a Céili, with refreshments of soda bread and 
tea. We have, too, our S +y Band, 
Fife and Drum Corps, Ladies’ Drill Team, 
and they teach traditional Irish dancing and 
the Iris . There are step-dancing 
lessons for the children.” 

It seems that most of the Irish in Cleweland 
hail from County Mayo, but almost every county 


» 20% sages was been ia Cleveland,” concludes 
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as much at home in Ireland as I am here. In 
fact, I to visit the Old in a year 
or two. 
* 

THE Briscoz Boosters :—* As a descend- 
ant of Ki Roderick O’Connor, am proud 
of the Irish blood that flows in my veins,” 
writes Mrs. Emmett M. McDonald, 77 West 
Washington , Chicago. 

has been a regular reader of the Irisu 


Dicest for several years past and is convinced 
that it does much to cement Irish-American 
friendshi 

Senaites that there is a bond of friendship 
between the Irish and the Jews in the United 


news of Robert Briscoe’s election as Lord 
of Dublin, we cheered. 
for Ireland in the spirit of tolerance. 

* Frankly, I don’t know of two more enthus- 
iastic people than Nate Gross (the famous Chicago 
newspaper columnist) and this writer. We 
are rabid Briscoe fans; we have taken him 
to our hearts. Nate is the Lord Mayor's best 
unauthorised American press agent. He is con- 
stantly writing him up in his ee em * Town 
Tattler’ column in the Chicago American, a 
Hearst publication.” 

Thanking us for “‘ the many enjoyable reading 
hours” the Irish Dicest has given her over 
the years, she yerfully: ‘“‘ May 
the good Lord continue to bless your publishing 
enterprise.” Amen to that! 

In ly to this reader's q There is no 
biography or assbiognohy of t > kaa Mayor. 
We carried an soldi ca En on ae 6 af oun 
last issue. 


* ° 
Comino Next Apriut :—M/Sergeant John Corby 


wants to get acquainted with some of “ your 
lovely and colleens the ages 
of 28-36, Catholic and, of course, - 
As he is keenly interested in Ir , its people 
and their customs folklore, plans to 
visit this cour ok April 1987. His address 
is: Central Y.M F street, 
Baltimore, Maryland Ute 
* 
Wat Asovut It, Gmis?:—Buenos Aires 
calling! Mr. . Dillion, a native 
tinian of Irish descent (as one would readily 
Suess) would like a from Ireland—prefer- 
“i is 24 of hopes to mak 
is 24 years age to en 
trip to Ireland in the near future dy ee Ss: 
gen- 


Comansue Creoies :-—‘I have a great deal 
ne,” writes 


of pleasure in reading your magazi 
Me. J- Harold Smith, 620 yO West 116 Street, New 


Nevertheless he has a crow to pluck with the 
writer of the item, ‘‘ No Cushions in the Jungie ” 
in a recent issue. (As it is so near Christinas, 
we think it’s a pity Mr. Smith didn’t make the 

a turkey). He writes: 


“Ie seems to me that your writer made « 


little error in in the last paragraph, 
" e im; the Creole people 
on the primitive island aiti.’ 


** Be glad you are several thousand miles from 
New Orleans, or you'd have some real Creoles 
taking you . To a Creole is a person 
of French blood, sometimes Spanish blood, but 


absolutely, rr » and — wy! white ; 
add one-s1r2th af edlnaed bined he would 
be a Creole, 


“It is quite common for people in other parts 
of the United States to think that a Creole is 
one of white and coloured blood—their mistake. 
Even some dicti descriptions err in that 
respect. In New leans the term is not only 
applied to + Creoles themselves, but also to 
ma ew extra-super quality 

* Oh, another error : "ieland of Haiti.’ 
Haiti is a onus republic occupying the western 
part of the island of Hispaniola. ‘The eastern 
ag (about two-thirds of the area) is occupied 
»y the ~~ ublica Dominicana, which is Spanish. 


Haiti is mut 99 per cent. Negroes, or mixed 
white, Negro and Indiam, and very few pure 
whites. According to Louisiana definitions, 


there is probably not a Creole on the island.” 
* 


INFORMATION, PLEASE :—Have you any informa- 
tion ee 1 pans Thomas pea, Oe 
t itician and newspaperman whose later 
Kite was linked with New Zealand ? 
New Zealand News Cae, 
Po” +. 2590, Auckland, will be glad to hear 
from oa © yap have. He is collecting material 
for a Life o 

Mr. Walsh says he wn pan te Sam, Counts 
Monag in 1844. j ways regarde 
So ek ae en we de 
not regard ourselves as an authority on this par- 
ticular subject). 

His father kept a shop and had a post-office 
agency. His mother’s maiden name was Kernan ; 
she died a couple of weeks after ‘Thomas's birth. 
Mr. Walsh believes they were Protestants. 

His father when Thomas 


Anotuer Cover Grat: “ Could you Tosdin 
mame and address of the little girl ding x 


subject’s identity 
her to her address in Arklow, Co. Wicklow. 
Mrs. Fi in wrote to us thanking us 
for the ee * we had taken, and she added this 


= 


nteresting tidbi ion : 
“Tam B- — to — little girl at the seme time 
as this letter, and I shall send ber Christmas 
presents for herself and her pet donkey.” 





